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of Studies’”’ de tment of govern- CRUELTIES IN ITALY. 


‘ 


College Refectory, at which Governor | 


‘saints the. memas:the, 


ment, and, although clerical influence 


ar ‘the Pirie flexiogs and.crossings; and. even the queer, | or rue | town. to the active volcano | Fort presided, and then there was much 
10, TOOT. bo | with their fanay borders Sr. Tomas, May 20, 1851. | sucha supposition. From earthquakes,|} In the evening the Literary Societies | ing, great or small, and therefore the | ( ersey) Advertiser, has 
of the | 9, | | Messre.: Hditore—A. short time since | fires, and the ¢onsequénces of the | held, as usual, their annual meetings in | clergy ought to have been satisfied, this'| interesting details of some of the 
preacher... The order of exercises cruelties enacted by the various gov- 


all, bore;the. impress and-stamp'of this ste- 
‘Teotypel, monotonous, melagcholy, me- 
chanical: system, .We saw no symptoms 


concordat closes the door against even 
the most healthful innovation, by de- 
termining that— — 


the Governor General of the Danish 
West, Indies paid a visit to St. Thomas, 
via St. John’s, whither he had - been in 


their respective halls. 
The Institution seems to be in the 
enjoyment of all its accustomed pros- 


ernments of Italy. After giving a 


wel church, differs a litle from ours. 
number of instances, it comes to those 


_Piret : were ‘read ::from a “ manual’ some 


appropriate: sohtencer: of Sdripture thén | of maceration, however; and if it were not | his official character. He was met at | ness and population. The French are perity. The graduating class consisted: | ‘All; instruction in universities, col- | 
followed-gn' itivéeation, ‘singing, reading | for an ill:favoured aspect of ophthalmia, | the east end of this Island by the Com-| the poorest polities: philosophers on | of fifty-fourmembers. The whole nem- leg seminaries, and public or private — 
4 lesion ifrdin the ‘Old “Péstament—and ad-| about the eyea.of the children, we might mandant of St. Thomas, Von Oxholm, | the globe. It is apparent, not only | ber of names on’ the catalogue is two | schools, shall be conformable to Catho- | 9 4Stce , : 
: eat enh a | 4 ise 6 | | and suite, and escorted to Government | from their present imbecile and un-  §. E. W. | lic doctrine, and no impediment shall be | _ “‘ Within five or six days the noble but 


hundred and fifty-one. | 
unfortunate young Carlo Poerio, and 
several of his companions, were consign- 
} ed to the most fetid spot on the Island 
of Ischla— where, says one letter, 
amidst the basest criminals, and bear- 
ing heavy chains, which bend their 
bodies, with rough shirts that lacerate 
the flesh accustomed to clean, soft gar- 
ments, they remain deprived of every 
thing that can make life endurable. 
They sleep on the bare ground in pre- 
ference to old straw beds, which, havin 
been occupied by the filthiest criminals, 
diffuse an insupportable stench, and are 
alive with vermin. Two'bottles of wa- 
ter, and render bread and meat; is their 
daily allowance; but firesi allowed 
for any purpose; nor lj ks, pa- 
pers, stationery, or ost In- 
dispensable vessels, for"human neccessi- 
ties. This denial’ of every means of 
decency, as well as comfort, so affected 
the commandant of the post, in view of 
the delicate character of the prisoners, 
that he ventured to make a respectful 
‘protest to his superiors—for which act 
of humanity he was forthwith removed, 
‘On the last day of the last month, 56 
other political prisoners, manacled and 
tied together, were taken from the pris- 
on of San Francisco, in the light of 
day, and in the presence:of a mournin 
multitude, driven up the steep hill of 
Santa Maria. Three of them were oc- 
togenarians—pallid, weary, infirm, and 
well born gentlemen, whose only crime 
is having hearts to feel for the oppress- 
ed of their poorer -countrymen. The 
learned Deputy Domenico Giannatta- 
sio—so bat known in the country for 
his probity, was also of the number. 
The sister of one of them is also suffer- 
ing in another prison the cruelest pri- 
vations for the crime of sympathising 
with her brother. Another young lady 
of highly respectable patronage (Jose- 
phine Corsitel) was subsequently torn 
from home in the night by the police, 
in the midst of the frantic protestation 
of her mother, on suspicion of a con- 
spiracy for the rescue of her friend, An- 
tonio Dehonesti, formerly President of 
the Constitutional Club, and'a few days 
after condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment, a noble martyr in the cause of 
Liberty.” 


have supposed that. they were happy, as 
perhaps they are, while some of them ex- 
hibited the sportiveness of childhood, not 
altogether repressed when kneeling all in 
a row, and going through the drill of 
“ grace after meat.” 

At twelve o’clock we were shown into 
the chapel, where seated on benches, we 
waited, while the nuns entered in proces- 
sion to perform their midday devotions. 
Their approach was announced by a nasal 
sort of chanting, which was kept up as 
they came in, and while they remained, 
and as they went out. They all dipped 
the finger into the font of holy water, 
crossed themselves, then knelt on the floor, 
still in line, and with their eyes fixed upon 
the altar, while their lips uttered the un- 
musical twanging prayers and responses 
prescribed for the performance; then 
rising, bowing, and crossing themselves, 
they departed as they came, their eyes 
cast down, except.an occasional furtive 
glance, they disappeared, and we heard 
their voices no more. It was a strange 
sort of devotional exercise ; a semblance of 
worship; a sad and wearisome repetition gime, that he almost or quite rebels 
it must be. Does it sanctify the heart? is 
it acceptable to Him who must be worship- | and cling to it with’ all the violent at. 
ped in spirit and in truth | tachment of a passion. But he has 
A few lines more, and then farewell, | more than habit to affect his conduct. 
and this last and longest letter may go. | He has no need of either the labour or 

To Laprairie by water, giving us a fine | the emolument of office. He was at 
view of Montreal as we slowly steamed | the head of the Danish possessions in 
away from it last evening; to St. John’s we Indies when they were trans- 
aise, where we slept; and to-dey erred from Denmark to Great Britain. 
by Lake Champlain, leaving at Ticonde- aes the "benefit 
y | of one provision in the instrament of 
roga, and by beautiful Horicon to this 
sweet nook upon its southern shore. 


transference, by which he, with the 
others in office at the time, is entitled 
Would you see nature in her most charm- 
ing aspects? then visit these lovely waters. 


to a pension for life. This income is 
almost princely to him, and operates to 

Would you repose quietly from your city 

toils, and never weary with your repose? 


inflate him with pride, and fill him 
with desires of luxurious ease, and feel- 
then come up hither. Lake, mountain, 
and sky, varied from soft to grand, islet, 


ings of disdain for authority higher 

than his own. He, therefore, neither 
at courts popular esteem, nor royal ap- 

water-fall and rock, fair towns and busy | probation. In case of kingly displea- 

haunts of men, and human face divine, | sure he proposes escaping to the Uni- 

and fish and bird and unresounding soli- | ted States, and remaining either till 

tude—all have passed in quick succession, his death, or until he may safely re- 

a panorama of gushing ‘delights; these 

have made up the day. And the night 

lit up by yon fair moon. that looks down 


| Mirable, reading. it was—prayer, then a 
from: the New Testament, singing, 
sernion, singing, and the benediction, 
liked this double reading of the Scriptures. 
It'fe°a pity that too many of our services 
Omit the reading of the Scriptures alto- 
gether. Let tis have scriptural ‘preaching 
by all means; but let ue honour the pure 
word of God more distinctly in our public 
aasemblies.. _The-descendants of the Puri 
tans have!) éxténsively laid aside. their 
fathet'santipathy to instremental music¢ 
in the-worship of God. But here no-man 
could, I think, be justly displeased with 
the appropriate use of the organ. It was 
heard ip ita proper place—not as if it were 
the chief performer, but as a mere help and 
accompanitnent. ‘The sermon was a fin- 
ished production, compact, rich im thought 
and illustration, classical, thoroaghly evan- 
gelical,‘ and bemutifully delivered, being 
read ‘with much impressiveness and genu- 
ine wnction—qualities that do not depend 
on boisterotisness, or “ piling up the agony,” 
or “ tearing a passion to tatters.” Mr. W., 
one of our party, preached for Dr. Wilkes 
in. the evening; and Dr. M. and. myself 
preached, one in the morning, and the other 
in ‘thé afternoon, it the “American Presby- 
terian church.” This church grew out of 
the labouts of the excellent Joseph S. Christ- 
mas, : who, died upwards of twenty years 
ago, shortly after his installation as. pastor 
of the Bowery Presbyterian church, New 
‘York. From small beginnings, it has grown 
to be a floutishing congtegation, and pos- 
sesses a handsome and commodious church 
edifice, 

. At two o’clock in the afternoon, some of 


quarters. This was on a Saturday. 
That day was spent in: resting,’ receiv- 
ing ‘respects,’ &c. The next day, 
Sabbath, was occupied, not in the du- 
ties of religion, but in honouring a 
shooting club with his support and pre- 
sence—accepting or giving a public 
breakfast, to which several were in- 
vited, and at which they were, who 
would otherwise have been at. church, 
but ‘could not deny or refuse attend- 
ance, through fear of slighting the Gov- 
ernor, or of appearing to slight him. 
It is sad, and almost strange, that men 
can be induced to slight and offend 
God so easily, when they at the same 
time are so decorous towards human 
dignity. 

‘The present Governor General, it 
is. currently rumoured, is to be re- 
moved. He has borne himself too 
loftily for the Home Government; has 
assumed power’ and bearing out of 
place, under 'the new Danish Constitu- 
tion, which must soon work a most 
néedful and salutary change for the 
Danish possessions here. Governor 
Hansen is old, and has been so long 
used to the ancient and despotic re- 


put in the way ‘of the bishops, Xc,, 
whose: duty is to watch over the urity | 
of ‘doctrine, and of manners, and over 
the religious education of youth, even 
in public schools.” 

t is scarcely necessary to observe | 
that this is perfectly analogous with the 
proceedings of the Synod of Thurles, 
and, if report be true, to the sentence 
of the Pope himself,.in regard to educa- 
tion in Ireland. 
_ During several years the civil autho- 
ritieg, including the Queen’s Ministers, 
as well as the Cortes, discountenanced 

ersecution, whether of Spaniards or 
oreigners, and refused to answer the 
appeals of bishops and others, who 
would have often enforced the old laws 
against:heresy. But now, the Spanish 
Government has been induced to ratify 
an engagement— 

“To give every support to the 
bishops and other ministers in the 
exercise of their duties, and to support 
the bishops when called on, whether in 
opposing themselves to the malignity 
of men who seek to pervert the minds 
of the faithful, and corrupt their mo- 
rals, or impeding the publication, in- 
troduction, and circulation of bad and 
dangerous books.” 

So that, if this agreement ‘between 
Rome and Madrid be carried out in 
the provinces, the ports of Spain are 
henceforth closed against that “ bad 
and dangerous book,” the Holy Bible. 

And how, let us ask, will British 
subjects in Spain be influenced by 
these new stipulations? To have their 
children taught by liberal masters, at 
least, has always been the care of 
most of them. Not a few have been 
longing, for many years past, to have 
English and Protestant masters estab- 
lished in Cadiz, Malaga, Barcelona, 
and other large towns where English 
and American families are settled in 
considerable numbers. The Royal or- 
der above mentioned would have ren- 
dered possible the establishment of 
such schools, but now this is impracti- 
cable. Even into private schools the 
Church of Rome forces her way, by 
an express agreement with the State, 
and we venture to say that-no part of 
this coneordat will be exeeuted more 
exactly! This circumstance demands 
grave consideration. That our fellow- 
subjects in Spain should have no means 
of worship nor of education, that our 


Restoration of 
‘ Sp 
No ecclesiastical event in Europe 
since the fall of the last Roman Re- 
public has borne a more profound sig- 
nificance than the Concordat lately ra- 
tified at Madrid between Pius IX. and 
Isabel II. It represents more fully 
than any other single act within our 
memory the spirit and policy of the 
Court of Rome. Perhaps it is not 
even exceeded by the “Letters Apos- 
tolic’ of September, for if Spanish 
weakness made the Concordat possible 
—at least on paper—English simplici- 
ty had invited the aggression. To jus- 
tify this remark, we must recall one or 
two facts in the modern history of 
Spain. 
A law of Spain, never formally re- 
ealed, makes death by fire, with con- 
hesusion and infamy, the penalty of 
heresy. The Inquisition, in conjunc- 
tion with the civil authorities, used to 
carry this law into execution. 
The Cortes of 1812, before proceed- 
ing to abolish the Inquisition, enacted 
an article of a New Constitution, which 
shall be cited presently, but which was 
only meant to serve a temporary pur- 
pose. It was asop to the priesthood 
to quiet them while the “horrible tri- 
bunal” should be abolished. That abo- 
lition was the next act of the “ General 
and Extraordinary Cortes,’’ in 1812-13. 
The Cortes of 1837 having no such 
impediment in their way as that which 
obstructed the progress of their prede- 
cessors, revised the article on religion, 
employing terms so general as to com- 
prehend under them any and every 
form of Catholicity, not excepting Pro- 
testantism, should the Spaniards, or 
any part of them, profess it. The 
Diario de Cortes affords the fullest evi- 
dence that the Romanism of the former 
article, intolerant and murderous, was 
most explicitly and solemnly rejected, . 
and the weapon of legal persecution 
wrenched from the hands of the clergy, 
who were declared, in one of the most 
serious and reasonable debates that was 
ever heard in Madrid, to be “tncapa- 
ble of being reconciled with the liberties 
of their country.” So said Arguelles, 
and so said the majority of that Cham- 
ber, 125 against 34, who made the fol- 


to Mr. Tattle, atationer there, 
ndia:rulitig didér af the American Ptes- 
byteriaw “To both these gentle- 
pee Were’ iidébeed for much friendly 
ail for their Company and facili- 
ies for viewingthe city. 
of ot Saturday, 
about MM.  daving: dined 
abdard; wve:ifek no desire to partake the 
six o’clock dinner at.the hotel, and an 
 ingl ied put, to vieit the. French 
jsh.church is usually called. A lad, met 
‘the under hia’ gaidance, 
(tor gongideration,) we made, the round 
of the sisiqs, the alters; (seven - besides the 
great altar) the pictures; the confespionals, 
4 atid the ‘tank of holy water} (blessed after 
Deing for all, I ‘stippose-as Dr. 
‘his father to do with the 
| ‘pork barrel,) from which the smaller fonts 
are, supplied, In the pews, and before 
Yarious altars, we, saw people at their “ de- 
*Yotions,’’:and; could ‘also them kneeling 
ém the egnfessionais, two in éach, either 
engaged in ‘tonfession, or waiting’ theit 
turn. 'The scene was somewhat imptes- 
aivé; I could not wonder that, the 
whole system ‘had a deep held on its vote- 
xies,.and a charm for a certain order of 
minds without. I would not doubt, and I 
could tot despise the sincerity of these 
Aevoteds; yet I “sould not fail to observe 
ow mechanical the whole enactment. was. 
‘There are thirty-six priests attached to this 
ue att6nded a service for the soldiers, which 
are tawdry. And | je held every Sabbath at that hour, in the 
obliged to leave for my-own appoint- 
At of the ide altars, the ment, the sermon was over, I must 
rely thainly on the estimate of it formed by 
@ competent jadge who heard it, and who 
pronounced it to be ingenious and evan- 
Monday: ptomived | adapted tp interest aud 
‘by be Bright aod t0 inetruct his special audience. Sach was 
witness the geremony; but when the which in coded, 
came, eyen female curiosity was no match | 44, wie Bond: at St. Georges. It being 


all the dignity and immunities of citi- 
zens; raised them to an absolute 
ang with their late masters, upon 
whom they directly commenced to heap 
indignity and insult. The blacks were 
emancipated, but the whites enslaved. 
The black was freed from the white 
man’s control, and then he turned the 
white beneath his own. They turned 
agrarians, socialists, incendiaries—every 
thing that was outrageous and horrible. 
The whole Island is under martial law, 
and even that is insufficient to put a 
complete check to the: villainous at- 
tempts and designs of these idling, mis- 
chievous, evil-seeking negroes. However 
ill slavery itself may be—sudden and 
unqualified abolition is fifty times worse. 
That only enslaves the whites; and if 
slaves of any kind are to exist, I see 
no objection in reason to their being 
black, as well as white. At all events, 
I hope the day is far distant, when the 
rabid abolitionists of America shall 
succeed in their schemes of wickedness, 
impolicy, and folly. I think a visit to 
Guadaloupe, if they have any sympathy 
for those of a fair skin, or any suscepti- 
bility to the teachings of experience, 
would considerably modify their ideas 
and feelings. 

Our rainy season has set in quite 
early, but very earnestly. You can 
hardly: form an idea of it, when I say, 
it rains very hard. It does more—it 
floods—pours—falls in constant tor- 
rents—day and night, and night and 
day. The clouds come down very low 
—get very full, (as if trying to sponge 
up the ocean,) look very densely Sleek, 
then commence such a discharge as de- 
luges the earth’s surface, and, you 
would think, moistens it to the centre; 
yet such is the power of a tropical 
sun, that in a few days after the rain 
vegetation is panting for more. Now, 
we look as green and flourishing as 
spring—as green as you do at home; 
but a few days’ sunshine would make 
the leaf sear and withered. So pow- 
erful are the agents God uses in his 
providence, and so mysterious every 
where is his providence jn their use. | 

For the present adieu—remaining 
yours, &c. 


\s 


visit Copenhagen. If he visits our 
shores, I suppose we shall have the 
benefit of all his influence upon our 
own population. He will—must, to a 


— 


A 400: Silent: and: sound 


forthe. deligios, morning nap, while the 
yain pattered against. the windows of their 
sleeping apartments... . 
{Pho ireal Romish Cathedral, at Montreal, 
4s Bishop’s Church,” as it is called, 
to which our guide led the way, with 
manifest desire-of further empleyment as. 
an exhibitor of the “lions.” I am afraid | 
our little guide—is not a very | 
orthodox'son of the Church. In an amus- 
ling tmixtute of French and English, he 
‘told ‘us, fn answer to a question whether 
the ‘Bishop. préached any, “Yes, 
‘preashes for money.” “But,” said we, 
* does he not:preach to do good?” Shrug- 
ging his’ shoulders, he replied, “Peut-etre, 
.may be: so, but he preash for money, for 
-all.” ‘This Chutch, though not so large 
“asthe other, has a fine altar, which struck 
“us ‘as in better taste than the other; and 
the stalls in the chancel have an imposing 

lappearance. The fresco painting seems to 
he wellexeouted. But the subject of one 
I-could mot rightly make out, un- 
‘dess it were intended to be a representa- 

“tion of the Father ahd the Son. In this I 
‘may have been. mistaken; and our Cice- 
Tone could not enlighten us. In. truth, the 
‘Poor little fellow, shrewd though he seem- 
ed, was. not a bad illustration of what I 
shave been told is the ¢reed of the French 
chabitants of Cannga, viz: believe 
What the priest says, to'do what the priest 
‘bids, and when they die, to ‘go where the 
priest pleases.” Even as a Cicérone, and 
‘somewhat officious at that, he knew but 
dittle of the workings and meanings of the 
objects be showed tis. But he anawered 
lour need; i pointing out to us the places 
“we desired (0 visit; and was abundantly 


‘Whitsunday, both discourses were on the 
offices of the Holy Spirit. Mr. ,Bond’s 


| discourse on the nature and evidences of 


Spirit’s indwelling in the believer was 
eminently orthodox, practical, and edify- 
fyiag; it was searching and it was con- 
soling; while it distinctly repudiated the 
miserable delusion of baptismal regene- 
ration. 

. Besides this military service in Christ 
Church— which. was well attended and 
devoutly we saw a party of soldiers, 


church, which is- in connection with the 
Established Church of Scotland. 

It is nota little remarkable that, although 
both St. Louis and Montreal were founded 
by Roman Catholics, and for a long time 
Popery was the dominant religion in both, 
and still has sway over many .votaries, 
‘Protestant influence prevails over the pub- 


‘plied in both, from year to year, and Pro- 
‘testantism forms the public sentiment and 


herents are, feels the presence of the evan- 
gelical agencies in its midst, and is re- 
strained and moulded in its outward habits, 
at least. The Sabbath is.better observed at 
Montreal than in Philadelphia or New York. 
There are Roman Catholic processions, 
to be sure; and the French Cathedral bells 
rung out merrily a tune that sounded to 
‘my ear.marvellously like ‘“ Yankee Doo- 
die 3’’ -but the churches were well attended, 
‘and there was no place of amusement open, 
hor ségar ‘shop, not’ confectionary or ice 
cream saloon, and ho disgraceful outcry 


who were Presbyterians, in the -morning, | _ 
marching to the Rev. Dr. Matheson’s | 


lic mind. ‘Protestant churches are multi- | 


habit; while Popery, numerous as its ad- | 


on the.calm-and lovely waters, girt in by 
the surrounding hills, all so quiet, in their 
repose, with no sound but the melancholy 
whippoorwill and the echo of that lazy 
bugle out upon the Jake—how delicious it 
is, and how inviting the.prospect of sleep 
end rest in the cosy couch that awaits me ! 
And then for home and the promise: 
“Thou shalt know that thy tabernacle 
shall be in peace; and thou shalt visit thy 
habitation, and shall not sin.’’ Good night! 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE IDLE LYRE. 
BY MARGARET JUNKIN. | 
- There was an idle lyre 
Mid Heaven’s choral band, 
A messenger was summoned 
To hear his Lord’s command— 
That from among earth’s children 
Some favoured one he bring, 
Who had a skilful finger 
To sweep the golden string. 
O! high and holy honour! 
Whose shall the glory be, 
To make a music fitting 
The ear of Deity ? | 
What mighty minstrel Jaurelled 


With wreaths which fame has given, : 


Shall now be counted worthy 
To join the ranks of heaven? 


No master-mind, whose spirit 
Might lift itself to hymn 
The praise of the Eternal 
With burning seraphim,— 
Nor one whose life had lingered, 
Till age had quenched its fire, 
Is from earth’s myriads chosen 
- To touch that silent lyre. 


degree, teach that money entitles its 


selfish indulgence or pleasure—elevates 
him above law, human or divine, and 
justifies him in any amount of in- 
subordination, when authority crosses 
personal inclinations. Such influences 
truly patriotic Americans cannot too 
much watch and dread. Washington’s 
sagacious eye saw the danger that 
threatened us from such sources; dan- 
gers destructive, insidious, and capti- 
vating. I had rather we should be 
visited by the genius of pestilence or 
famine. It would leave behind no mo- 
ral infection, and no example to live 
and propagate its kind. Whilst the 
other would sow the seeds of degenera- 
tion, to sprout, grow, and yield—for 
generations, each age becoming more 
deleterious than the preceding. For a 


public, civil and ecclesiastical, would 
have more to dread from the transit of 
a royal pageant through her, than at 
the presence of the most malignant star 
that astrology could conjure up. 

I suppose the news of the earthquake 
at Guadaloupe has already reached you. 
It was very violent—though, thanks to 
a kind Providence, soon over. Cap- 
tain F., who has resided at Pointe a 
Pitu as United States Consul for seve- 
ral years, thinks it almost as violent a 
shock as at the great earthquake in 
1843, and thinks it lasted nearly forty 
seconds, though he says one can hardly 
estimate moments at such times, from 
confusion. A sea-captain there then 


‘thinks it lasted but a few (say eight or 


ten) seconds. He was moored close by 
the shore—when a strange motion was 
communicated to his vessel, accompa- 
nied by a noise and sensation as though 
her keel had scraped, or her cables 


owner to any amount of luxurious and |_ 


kindred reason I consider that our re- 


hibition was attenile 
-concourse. 


, For the Presbyterian. 


COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. 


This communication came too late 
for insertion last week, and we copied 
an account of the anniversary from the 
Philadelphia North American. There 
are some material differences between 
the two accounts, especially in regard 
to the conferring of honorary degrees, 
and we presume our correspondent 
gives the correct version. In the first 
account Dr. Woodhull, who has been 
dead for some years, is represented as 
offering prayer. It should have been 
Dr. John McDowell. 3 

Princeton, N. J. June 26, 1851. 

Messrs. Editorr—Another commence- 
ment day has tome and gone. We 
have enjoyed the usual crowd and dust, 
and speaking and renewal of old ac- 

uaintanceships. The oration before 
the literary socie‘ies was delivered on 
Tuesday afternoons, by the Hon. A. W. 
Venable of North Carolina. His sub- 
jeot was, “The Claims of the World 
upon the Citizen Scholar.” The senti- 
ments of the oraiion were sound and 


‘salutary; its style was sententious, 


pointed, and pithy; his manner was 
plain, but forcible, weighty, and at 
times earnest and even fervent. The 
orator dealt some heavy blows at the 
perverted public samtiment of the day, 
and contended earnestly for the digni- 
ty and honourablmess of labour and 
mechanical skill. 
On Tuesday evening the Junior ex- 
by a crowded 
Four'young gentlemen, 
elected by each of he literary societies, 


lowing sentence part of the fundamen- 
tal law of the Spanish monarchy: . 

‘‘ The nation obliges itself to main- 
tain the worship and ministers of the 
Catholic religion, which the Spaniards 
profess.” (Constitution of 1837.) 

In this minority of thirty-four, be it 
remembered, were a few advocates of 
fire-and-faggot persecution, but there 
were others, probably the larger num- 
ber, who voted against it, because it 
was not liberal enough to satisfy their 
wishes. It was, however, the beginning 
of a new course of legislation, and it 
must never be forgotten that: not mere- 
ly popular, but national indignation 
against the vices and encroachments of 
the clergy, rose so high that, even dur- 
ing the civil war, all the Church pro- 
perty—the parochial and other church- 
es required for worship being excepted 
—was confiscated to the State, the mon- 
asteries were all suppressed, and the 
ex-monks and parochial clergy salaried 
by the State. Against all this the 
Pope remonstrated in vain. He did 
not acknowledge the Queen. His 
priests and monks were many of them 
active in sedition. Cardinals and bish- 
ops were caught in actual rebellion, and 
banished. The nuncio was expelled, 
and it was declared treason to hold cor- 
respondence with the court of Rome! 

rom the defeat of Espartero, and 
consequent change of government, until 
now, the efforts.of Roman emissaries to 


restore absolutism in both Church and 
-State have been unremitted. The forms 


of constitutional government have been 
used to cover and promote the work of 
despotism, and the negotiations with 


‘Rome which proceeded under the ad- 


ministration of Narvaez have issued in 


a Concordat of which we mark the lead- 


ing stipulations. The first article of 


| nation should brook such an indignity, 


bution towards a sect whose chief stipu- 
lates openly for a revival of the most 


fluence abroad ought to be made to 
bear on the side of religious liberty. 


in the folly of-tolerating intolerance, 
and in the guilt of conniving at perse- 
cution. 


~lhe monkeries are to be set up again, 


forthwith rallied, that the monks may 
iron arm of law, may expurgate 


testantism which has followed from a 
freer communication with England since 
the Peninsular war. 
—not' named—is also to be restored. 
If this revulsion of ecclesiasticism does 
not stir up the Spaniards to another 


if the allied powers of Popery and des- 


and submit to such a wrong, ought to 
be impossible; and if laws at home be 
not influenced by the principle of retri- 


savage statutes that were ever enacted 
against the religion of Jesus Christ, 
surely the weight of her Majesty’s in- 


If not, her administration is involved 


With the other articles of this Con- 
cordat we have little concern. 
it to note that by this fatal document 
every act of national independence is 
reversed. Church property, valued at 
about forty-five millions sterling, is 
given back, and yet the State binds 
itself to continue to pay salaries to all 
the clergy, as if the salaries had not 
been in the first instance given in com- 
pensation for the property resumed, 
and, therefore, now no longer due. 


and the missionary orders of Vicente 
de Paulo and Felipe Neri are to be 


hunt for heretics, and, aided by the 


Spain from the strong infusion of Pro- 


“Another” order 


ronunctamiento, as many think it will, 


potism can presume so far, that ‘‘other 
order” may turn out to be the Society 


Suffice | 


The premiums of $400, $200, and 
$100 each, are offered through the 
conductors of the Theological and Lite- 
rary Journal, published at New York, 
for the first best, second best, and third 
best essay on the characteristics and 
laws of prophetic symbols. | 

The chief points to be: discussed by 
the Essayists are the views presented 
in the Journal, and other works of the 
editor, respecting— 

1. The Nature and Office of Pro- 
phetic Symbols. 

2. The Marks by which the Sym- 
bolic Prophecies are distinguishable 
from those of which Language is the 
Medium. 7 
The Classification of the Sym- 

ols. 

4. The Principles on which they are 


employed. 

Their Laws. 

6. Whether the Symbols that are in- 
terpreted in the Prophecies are inter- 
preted by these Laws. _ 

7. Whether interpretations are given 
in the Prophecies of one or more of 
each class of Symbols. | | 

8. Whether these inspired Interpre- 
tations are to be regarded as a Revela- 
tion of the Principle on which Symbols 
are employed, and the Laws by which 
they are framed, revealed Laws. | 

9. The Results to which they lead, 
whether they obviate. Difficulties, re- 
move Uncertainties, supply important 
Defects, give consistency and certainty 
to Interpretation, and lead to a clear 
and demonstrable Explication of many 
Symbols, of which no satisfactory So- 
lution is obtained by other systems of 
construction. | 

10. The Ease with which they may 
be mastered and made the means of a 
large and useful Knowledge of the 


of Jesus. But, however this may be, 
if the Cortes do not disown the act of 
the Executive, which is almost too 
much to be expected, the prostration 
of one of the priest-countries of the 
Continent is consummated, and all 
struggles for freedom in the war of 
independence, and for deliverance in 
the’ Don Carlos, all the 
‘sactifices of half a century, the Consti- |. | . 
inion. of 1887, Donght with the Hood | the, Promiam and to be 
of myriads, amd: promoted by the ac- bf they may deem expedient. ” 
| tive eo-operation of England, and the vfanuscripts, with a note from 
hope of religions -and civil liberty so should be addressed to the 
fondly cherished by the wisest legisla- | (post-paid) 
‘tors, and by true patriots—all is: lost. | Fr s uklin Kni ht, Publisher of the Theo- 
Surely it is high time for contributors logical nail uenie Journal; 140 Naa- 


to the daily press in England to recon- | 
struct their theory of seligiows liberty, | 2" street, New York, on or before tha 


of Sunday newspapers; but there was a 
degorous quiet, and regard for the rest of 
the holy day, which was as agreeable to us 
as it was unexpected. | 

On Monday (to-day) we have climbed 
one of the cathedral towers, and from its / 
fofty height surveyed the city—the want 
of time and the heavy fall of rain last night 
and this morning, combining to prevent our 
climbing the mountain that overlooks Mon- | - 
treal, and gives it its name. But the view 
from the tower is exceedingly beautiful. 
The city and its suburbs, well and solidly 
built of the grey stone. of Canada, and the 
roofs of.the houses all shining in the sun, 
lie beneath.and all around us. The vari- 
ous public buildings, the noble quay, the 


the Concordat, side by side with the 
eleventh article of the constitution of 
1812, shows that Rome has. driven 

‘Spain forty years backwards, and fully 
oe the ground that she had 
ost. 


CONCORDAT oF 1851. 


The Roman Catholic 
religion, being the sole 
worship of the Spanish 
nation to the exclusion 
of all others, shall be 
maintained for ever, 
with all the rights and 
prerogatives which it prohibits the exercise of 
ought to enjoy, accord- any other. 
ing to the law of God, 
and the dispositions Gf — 
the sacred canons. 


- Both seem to be written by the same 


pen. Both are dictated by the same 
principle. Each is a defiance in the 


delivered speeches pf considerably more 
than usual merit. 

Throughout the commencement ex- 
ercises yesterday ‘he house was com-- 
pactly crowded in :very part, and many 
were unable to gt in. Twenty-two 
speeches. were deivered by members 
of the Senior Clasi, and the usual rou- 
tine of services yas passed through, 
affording much {ratification to the 
crowded audience. 

- Towards the cbse it was announced 
that the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
had been cdnferrd on fifty-two mem- 
bers of the gradiating class, and the 
degree of Master jf Arts on thirty-seven 
former graduatesin course. The hono- 
rary degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
| haw of 


were “paying out” through the hawse- 
holes. Ashore, there was a strange 
noise, as though every house in town 
was falling to pieces. In an instant 
the streets were filled with human be- 
ings, rushing from their homes to 
avoid, as they dreaded, a tomb be- 
neath them; some shrieking, some 
praying, and all struck with alarm, 
and filled with consternation. But in 
@ moment, as it were, all was over. 
The motion had ceased—and gradually 
people resumed their houses. None 
were thrown down, as, since the ter- 
rible catastrophe of 1843, they have 
not built so high, and none of stone or 
brick, but of wood. Had they learned 
a moral lesson' from these providences 


A little child was playing 

Beside his mother’s knee, 
Unconscious of the honour 

That was his destiny : 
The angel bent above him, 

And breathed the low command, 
And ere another morning, 

The lyre was in his hand. 


| 
11. Their claims to the consideration 
of Ministers of the Sacred Word, a | 
of Christians generally. 

Men of ability and high standing 
will be selected as the Adjudicators, 
-whose names will be duly announced. 

The Essays which obtain the awards 
are to be the property of the contribu- 


‘Teady to serve us to @ greater extent than 
‘we thought the small gratuity we bestowed 
‘upon him deserved. or 

After a comfortable: night’s repose—efter 
-all, steaming isnot to be compared with 
“taking. one’s ease, with one's host, in 
‘one’s itin”—we woe to hail ‘the light of 
“the Sabbath morning. But the morning 
‘was overcast -with clouds, which later in 
the day poured out their waters, and it 
ontinued to rain copiously until the fol- 
Sowing. morning. Nevertheless, we were 
up'in the hotel. A question ‘of 
‘conscience arose Amoug some of the ladies 
dhe! to the propriety of 
the Fronth Church at nine o'elock, 


CONSTITUTION OF 1812. 


The religion of the 
Spanish nation is, and. 
shall be perpetually, the 
Catholic, Apostolic, Ro- 
man, only true. The | 
nation protects it by 
wise and just laws, and 


Ah! is the mother weeping, 
Because her baby boy 

Is tasting purer pleasure 
And feeling holier joy, 

Than she could ever yield him 
With her most soothing tone, 

While yet the darling’s bosom 
Was pillowed on her own? 


: 7 ibe : 3 half as great as this one in philosophy, | conferred on the Rev. Robert firs rst ‘to 
wnaeg she mass and to hear a sermon.; It | distinct courses of the narrow streets, the | we Lnow that she will miss hin— they had been benefited five dens = ‘Whitburn, Scotlind; the Rev. Benja- | face of Europe. And if the Pope and | that it may no longer be all on one |. : vette 2 ose ila 
‘was, at length decided that, although they | min Laing of Comorell, Scotland; the | his court were not sure that no disclo- | side,—Londen Watchman. PUBLIC “WORSHIP 


mountain, the harbour, all present a scene 
pictaresque and-charming to the eye, and 
well repay the trouble of mounting to this 
lofty eminence and the outlay of a‘Canada 
shilling for the privilege. On descending, j. 
we were requested to register our names 
in a book kept for the purpose, at the en- 
trance of the tower ; and having purchased 
a few cheap medals struck in honour of 
Saint Somebody, and a rosary, for my mu- 


much. It is reported that some lives 
were lost in the country, from the fall- 
ing of lofty chimneys, &c., on. the 
sugar estates; but none in town. A 
cry of fire, however, immediately after 
the subsidence of the earthquake, 
added great terror to that which they 
had just passed through. So many 
fires have ravaged and wasted Pointe a 
Pitu, that one cannot wonder an alarm 
of it. should terrify them. In this 


Unworn his garments lie, 
And every way she turneth © 
There’s something meets her eye 
That marks his painful absence, 
| And from his vacant bed, 
Like Rachel in her sorrow, 
She turns uncomforted. 


Mourns she that he is taken 
Where every pain is o’er— 


sure can suffice to undeceive his Pro- 
testant friends in England, it. might be |. 
taken as a provocative to the British | 
Parliament to enact such a law as this: 

“The religion of Great Britain is 
that of the Protestant Reformation, to 
the exclusion of the Roman superstition. 
It shall be maintained for ever, accord- 
ing to the law of God, and the supre- 
macy of the Sovereign of these realms.” 


Rev. Lyman H Atwater of Fairfield, 
Connecticut; thi Rev. Samuel Beach 
Jones of Bridgéon, New Jersey; and 
the Rev. Willian S. White of Lexing- 
ton, Virginia. The degree of Doctor 
of Laws was onferred on the Hon. 
Joseph Henry Lumpkin of Georgia, 
and the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts on Samud Edwards and Joseph 
Allison’ 6f Phikdelphia, James Roads 


‘were prompted mainly by curiosity, yet as 
they, would not hesitate to witness the cere- 
monies of some ido! temple, ina heathen 
land, without participating in the ‘service, 
so here, where they might gain some in- 
formation respecting Popery, where it is 
more at home than in “the States,” and as 
they could worship the true God, in a 
house professeilly erected for Him, notwith- 


A tourist in England, writing in an 
exchange paper, says:—** There is one 
thing that I see in England, every where 
in places of worship. 5 allude to a deep, 
‘quiet, solemn composure all over the 
at the close of the service, 
when the benediction is uttéred. It 
lasts for half a minute. Not a head is 
raised, not a foot stirs, and there is 
reverence pparent, 


A Great Man’s Preference. 

_ I envy no quality of mind or intel- 
lect in others—not genius, power, wit, 
or fancy; but if I could choose what 
would be most delightful, and I believe 
most useful to me, I should prefer a 
firm religious belief to every other 
blessing, for it makes life a discipline 
of goodness, creates new hopes when 


Sanding the enactment of Ceremonies and 
fites which they could not ‘approve, it was 
nat only pots desecration of sacred 
‘be.mere spectators, but, it might be edi- 
and inateuctive to. witness them- 


seum—“omnia venalia Rome—we started 
off ta. inspect:the convent of the Grey Nuns. 
These are sisters of charity, and have under 
their cate an esylum for unfortunates of all 


_ Where not a human passion 

-- Shall mar his quiet more? 

Ol could she hear the sweetness 
‘Of his angelic strain, 


case, however, it was happily but mo- 
mentary. A fire had been burning for 
some purpose in the upper story of 
some manufactory, and by the rocking 
of the earthquake some coals had been 


and Francis 4 Bregy, Proféssors in 


the High .Sclwel. at Philadelphia, and 


on the Hon. .osepli F. Randolph and 
Hon. Thomas ). Carpenter, Judges of 
the Supreme dourt of New Jersey. 


Among themany distinguished gen- 


But to return. to Spain. 
Forty years ago, the Spanish Cortes 
began to exclude both priests and monks 
from the control of education. Latterly 
the State had taken the direction of 
universities and public schools entirely 


all earthly hopes vanish, and throws |. 


over the decay, the destruction of ex- 
istence, the most gorgeous of all lights; 
awakens life even in death, and from 
corruption and decay,,calls up beaut 


_ A most commendable outward ob- 
-servance, a8 all who believe that the 
place of worship is the house God 
must admit.’ We are constrained to 
gay, however, that in many of our 


Not life’s best gifts-would tempt her 
 Torallhim back again! 
-- Though transient was his visit 


ages and sexes—orphan children and the 
fame, ‘the halt and the blind. These, of 
purse, présent an aspect similar to other | 


cast down upon the floor, and began to 
blaze. It was soon put out,. and this 
cause of anxiety ceased. After the 


churches the same befitting reverence 


and divinity; makes an instrument o 
4 . for the presence of the Most High in 


‘into its own hands, and the test as to 
torture: and of shame the ladder of 


esives ‘what they bed heard; and what hed 
education, by which all schoolmasters 


‘Ween ‘doubted sad denied also, in regard. to tlemen gatherd on the ae Gov- 


ernor Fort ofNew Jersey, Ex-Governor 


worship. i ai gsiablishmenta — this bleak world of our’s, earthquake the ground was found fis- | Haines, Senaor Ven required to all Por the ma- 
‘it “may, ‘the “tesult was that they, te ry employment, every act wears upon | The pleasant buds of promise © © —| sured in several places, showing that | Green, the fev. Drs. McDowell, Van | Spaniards and members of the Aomish | combina | earthly hopes, calls up | jority of the congregation gtten risi 
hey | “A succession of one or two such would Steele &e. baw | ressed a e President |: amar ‘ga ens of Die > | ha word the. pengdicti ction 
= the whole ‘Tee | porters awe disastrous: whole town After: thi exercises ‘in the church |.of the General Direction of Studies.” |,the security of, everlasting joys, where faded from the ear. This haste to 
“ of holy water, at the mers of ‘every beds ¢ Can is gi day beat ‘once -swallowed | were throug, @ large number of. But again is education to be enthralled. | the senaualist and sceptic view, only |-escape. from, prostration omr 
passing to join eur'way, | daube Of pictures and mean lithographs of ‘The shoristry of Heaven single inhabitant. Former tondencies | trustees, down ‘to dinner in the ‘longer appoint » “General Dircetion | Humphrey Davy: is neither right por decorous. 
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above PHILADELPHIA 
ways ’Yorx, at Three Dol- 


Boanvs or Tue Cuurcu.—We have re-’ 
Fourteenth. Annual Report of 


the Board Foreign and the 
Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board of 
Publication, both of them extremely satis- 
~ factory, and exhibiting a high state of proe- 


perity in the Boards. Figs. 


- 


_ Srain.—As our feaders must wish to be 
apprized of all great changes, political and 
ecclesiastical, which may ultimately bear 
on the prosperity of the Church, we have 
copied from an English paper an account 
of.the position in which Spain has placed 
itself by accepting the Popish Concordat. 


All the fruitsof ber revolution are thus | | 


awept away by'the subtle dealing of the 
Pope. It isto become again a priest-ridden 
nation, and the next step will be the revi- 
val of the Inquisition. aon 


A Cporcn Prosect.—It is said that the 
evangelical party of the Established Church 
of England are seriously engaged in a pro- 
ject for amalgamating the Non-conformists 
or dissenters:with the Church, by such a 
wrayer Book as will divest 
jectionable features, and 
by such & B church livings as will 
abate the nuisance of patronage. Should 
the project succeed, it is said, thousands 
of the dissenters would at once fall into the 


Church. The Non-conformists of England | 


must be less zealous for the truth than we 
had supposed, if they could bite at such a 
bait as this. What, are they ready to bow 
down to Queen Victoria as the head of the 
Church? Are they willing to forsake Je- 
sus Christ as the only head of the Church, 
and take, as a substitute, a woman who is 
much more devoted to theatricals and other 
worldly amusements, than she is to serious 
religion? Ifo, Non-conformity would be 
honoured by their sécession. E 


Saamerut Imposition.—Pius IX. the 
enlightened Pope of the present day, pre- 
suming on the blind credulity of his fol- 
lowers, offers to every one who may con- 
tribute to build a\ grand Popish temple in 
London two hundred days’ indulgence! 
That is, for one dollar good and current 
coin, paid down for this purpose, he will 
cut off two hundred days from the amount 
of suffering reserved for the donor in pur- 
gatory. We presume the quack certificate 
of remission may be obtained of any of the 
numerous Tetzels which are abroad. 


Dr. AypgLott.—This gentleman is run- 
ning the gauntlet through the Episcopal 
papers, particularly of the high church. 
The New York Churchman charges him 
with hypocrisy, and as having cut him- 
self off from the channels of grace—such 
grace, we presume, as the Churchman 
possesses. | 


— 


A Nove. Sieut.—F rom the account of 
the late terrible conflagration in St. Fran- 
cisco, we cull the following: 


“One of the most singular and strikin 
things in connection with the fire, occurr 
on the corner of Sansom and Pine streets, 
where had recently been erected a windmill. 
The flames had enveloped it, and all had 
fled from the house, when the brake by 
which the machinery is stopped was burnt, 
and the wheel at once turned to the wind, 
and commenced revolving with great ra- 
pidity. Round and round it flew, scattering 
Sparks and brands from its burning circum- 
ference like scintillations from a blacksmith’s 
forge. The sheet of flame that broke over 
it seemed only to increase its speed, and 
‘even when the whole wheel was wrapped 
‘in flames, it continued to revolve. It was a 
strange sight to see that fiery circle moving 
around amid the flames and smoke of the 
building. Not until all save the rim was 
burnt did it cease to revolve, and then it 
-was slowly and by degrees that it yielded, 
as if exhausted by the furious attacks of the 


fire.” 


Caxvin’s article has been 
running the rounds of certain papers, dis- 
paraging to the character of the great Re- 
former on the ground of feeling. It af- 
-firms, that on the death of his wife he did 
‘not shed a tear, and spoke of the event 
only as an ordinary spectator would have 
done. A writer in the Philadelphia Led- 
ger properly meets this slander with ex- 
tracts from Calvin’s Letters : 


_ Ina letter to Farel, dated April 11th, 
1549, a few days after her death, he says: 
‘You have no doubt heard already of the 
death of my wife. I do what I can not to 
‘sink altogether under the weight of this mis- 
fortune. My friends leave nothing undone 
to lighten, in some degree, the sorrow of my 
soul.’ In another part of the letter, after 
giving an affecting account of the last mo- 
«ments of his wife, he speaks of being ‘ very 
much bowed down.’ In a letter to Viret, 
dated April 7th, 1549, he thus remarks: 
Although my wife’s death has pressed’ hard 
‘upon me, I seek as much as possible to con- 
quer my sorrow, and my friends contend 
_ ‘with each other to afford me consolation ; 
Wut in truth neither their nor my efforts can 
‘accomplish what we wish. Useless, how- 
‘ever, as it may be, it is a greater comfort to 
‘me than I can describe. You know the 
‘tenderness, or far rather ought J to say, the 
weakness of my heart, and you are well 
aware, therefore, that if I had not exercised 
the whole force of my spirit to. soften my 
agony, I could not have borne it. And, in- 
deed, the cause of my distress is not a trifling 
one. Iam separated from the best of com- 
-panions, who, if any thing harder could have 
happened to me, would willingly have been 
amy compagion, not only in exile and in 
want, but in death itself.’ Seven years after 


‘her death, he says, in writing a consolatory 


‘letter to Richard Vaileville, minister of 
‘the French congregation at Frankfort, who 
“was called to experience a similar trial: «I 
know well enough, froth ‘my own feelings, 
‘when I think of the ‘afffiction which I suf- 
‘fered seven years ago, how acute and burn- 
‘ing the wound must be which the death of 
, ay excellent wife has inflicted. I remem- 
grief. 
_ “From these extracts it will be seen by 
‘the reader how, much truth there is in the 
statement, that Calvin ‘did not shed a.tear 
Se her death, and spoke of the event only as 
in ordinary ‘spectator ‘would have done.’ 
"The time, We trust, is not far distant when 
“the charactér of this learned and pious divine 
‘of the Reformation, like that of Oliver Crom- 


well; will be viewed by the community | 


very different Jight'from that in which mul- 
titudes now regard 


NEW 


r how difficult it was for me to master my 


POSTAGE LAW. 

‘The cheap postage law_went into oper- 
tion on the Ist inst. We published last 
week an abstract of such portions of it as 
was of general importance. We give now 


“the following brief statements as to its ope- 


ration on Zhe Presbyterian, es well as on 
the letter correspondence of our subscri- 
bers and friends. 

POSTAGE ON THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Over 300—under 1000, 15 


Over 1000—aunder 2000, 80 
Over 2000—under 4000, 25 
Over 4000, 30 


~ Ip order to fully obtain the advantages 


of the new law, in the payment ‘of postage, 


one quarter in advance, is necessary. We. 
would therefore recommend to each and all 
of our subscribers, when they call at their. 
respective post offices after the first day of 
July, for their papers, to be prepared to 
pay the quarter’s postage in advance. 
POSTAGE ON LETTERS. 
prepaid, 4 0%. 2000 miles, Sets, 


6“ 

We “ 9 

“ 12 “« 2 


Over three thousand miles, double the 


above rates. These must be understood as 
/the rates between offices in the United 


States. 

To and from Canada the rates are 10, 20, 
30, 40, 50 cents respectively, according to 
weight, and the distance not over 3000 
miles. Over 3000 miles, 15, 30, 46, 60, 
75 cents respectively. 3 | 

It will be seen by the above statement 
that when letters are prepaid they pass 
through the post office at almost one-half 
the rate, to all distances, as when not pre- 
paid—hence the good policy of all persons 
prepaying the postage on their letters and 
communications. Postage should be pre- 
paid on all reports of benevolent societies 
that are sent to us to be noticed for their 
benefit, and on all other pamphlets sent for 
notice. To facilitate this, stamps can be 
procured at the post office, and kept on 
hand ready for use. The new stamps pre- 
pared by the department are handsomely 
executed. The three cent stamp has a 
profile bust of Washington. 


MINUTES OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


At the request of the Stated Clerk of 
the General Assembly, we insert the fol- 
lowing important notice in regard to the 
Minutes of that body. | It will be observed 
that it requires prompt action on the part 
of pastors, churches, and individuals who 
are entitled to receive copies of the Min- 
utes. 

NOTICE. 
Office of the Stated Clerk of General = gale 
265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

According to the new postage law, which 
took ‘effect on the first day of July, the 
postage on the Minutes of the General As- 
sembly must be pre-patd—as will be seen 
by the following letter from the Post Office 
Department: 

Post Orrice DeParTmMeEnNT, Jone 25, 1851. 
_ Sir—In reply to yours of the 23d inst. you 
are informed that the postage upon all periodt- 
cals published at intervals of more than three 
months must be prepaid at the office where they 
are mailed. The Jaw requires this, and the 
Postmaster General has.no power to make any 
exception in favour of your publication. I am 


very respectfully your obedient servant, 
Fitz Henry WaRREN. 


Rev. John Leyburn, D.D. 


As the Contingent Fund will be ex- 
hausted by the printing of the Minutes, no 
means are provided for this expense of 
postage. Presbyteries and individuals will 
perceive that the copies they have paid for 
cannot be sent by mail unless they for- 
ward the means for paying the postage. 
They are therefore requested to send at 
once the amount in Post Office stamps to 
the Stated Clerk by mail; the stamps can 
be procured from any Postmaster. ‘The 
postage for distances of 500 miles and 
under, will be ten cents; for over 500 and 
under 1500 miles, twenty cents. 

_ Persons who may hereafter order copies, 
will see the necessity of remitting the 
stamps for postage, as well as the amount 
to pay for the Minutes. ‘Those who do not 
comply with this notice, will know that if 
they fail to receive their Minutes, it will not 
be the fault of the Stated Clerk. 

Joun LEYBURN. 

June 27th, 1851. 


THE GREAT ARCHITECT. ° 


It has been stated that the principle on 
which the frame work of the crystal pa- 
lace has been constructed was suggested 
to the architect by the ribs of a huge leaf 
of an exotic plant which had recently been 


cultivated in England. The arrangement 


in this case was so admirable in securing 
lightness, strength, and beauty, that it was 
thought that a building combining all these 
qualities might be constructed on the same 
principle. The success of the experiment 
has fully justified the sagacity of the archi- 
tect. The more the works of God are 
studied, the more worthy will they be 
found to be of imitation in securing the 
richest forms of beauty, as well as the best 
principles for useful application. Hugh 


Miller says:—“in the framework of one | 


paleozoic fish, that ceased to live ere the 
plants which-formed our coal beds were 
called into existence, the principle of the 
dove-tail, the principle of the key-stone, 
and the principle of the groined Gothic 
roof, are all exemplified.” 

«« We find too,”” he says, “in a plant of 
the Coal Measures, the style of sculpture 
originated long after by Vitruvius, as pro- 
per for the torus of the Corinthian order; 
and in some of the ammonites of the secon- 
dary period, the gracefully declining spiral 
of the Ionic volutes.” 

He refers also to the identity between 
some of the beautiful patterns in manufac- 
tures and their models in the works of 
God, and furnishes the following instance : 
_ “In a recent history of Lancashire, we 
find the writer remarking, in a section de- 
voted to the art of calico printing, that 
some of the patterns are greatly more popu- 
lar than others, and that one of the most 
successful ever invented still bears from the 


‘inventor the name of Lane’s-net. He 


states further, that every original pattern 
‘which is successful becomes the source of 
a.new style, and suggests variations of the 


_original combination, which are, in fact, 


new patterns. And then follows an engra- 
ving of the Lane-net pattern, and of four 
others of the more successful patterns of the 
Lane-net style. And, curiously enough, we 
find one of these popular imitations answer- 


‘ing angle for angle, and line for line, with 


the pattern drawn by the Creator of ‘old in 
a Silurian: coral. It is not mere resem- 


blance that we detect—it is identity.” 
| We-should be glad if some one of our 


scientific: readers would puraue the train 
of inguity here suggested, and furnish 
us with further examples of such imita- 
tion or identity. 


OITY DESTITUT ONS. 

Notwithstanding the enlarged efforts of 
the Freé! Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
to provide Christian instraction for the po- 
Pp » very much remains to be done, as 
may UW inferred from the following sketch 
of Dr. Buchanan’s remarks before the 
Free Church Assembly on the state of the 
Scotch cities. The description will but 


| too well answer to the cities in the United 


States, which, in truth, are sadly deficient 
in church accommodation ; 

‘ The business before the Assembly was 
commenced in the evening by the reading 
of the overture from Glasgow on the desti- 
tution of the masses. Dr. Buchanan 
‘opened his address with an allusion to 
the touching incidents in our Lord’s his- 
tory, standing on Mount Olivet, and weep- 
ing over the city beneath him. He had 
often thought of that incident in connexion 
with the subject of the overture just read.. 
Let any one ascend one of the eminences 
which command the., metropolis of the 
west—let him think of the immense multi- 
tudes, the incessant pursuit 
ceaseless. of..energies of every kind, 
the toil, ey i the wealth, the skill, 
which all exist beneath that dense canopy 
of smoke that ‘covers that vast area of hu- 
man habitations. If the spectator could 
take a closer look into that scene—if he 
could look into every home—into the 
haunts of profligacy—the dens of crime— 
the poverty that burrows in the one quarter 
of the city, the heartless gaiety that flutters 
in the other—with what altered feelings 
would he look on that scene. He would 
then understand something of those feel- 
ings which.moved the Saviour when ‘he 
wept over the city.’ What avails the pro- 
gress of that city in wealth and greatness, 
if it is making an equal, or greater advance 
in forgetfulness of God! And, if the spec- 
tator be a Christian, he cannot look but 
with a heavy heart and a full eye. In the 
time of Chalmers, thirty-one years ago, the 
population of Glasgow amounted to about 
150,000. If the population had been only 
the same now as then, it would have 
needed all the appliances of religious cul- 
ture which it has now to put it on a level 
with most of the leading towns of Scot- 
land. ‘To make this fact plain, he would 
state the ecclesiastical state of the leading 
towns in Scotland. Edinburgh, with a 
population of 168,000, has 98 ministers, or 
1 to 1600 of the population; it has 98 
places of worship. Aberdeen has a popu- 
lation of about 80,000; it has 49 minis- 
ters, and 44 places of worship—that is, 


| 1 to 1634 of the population: it has 50 sit- 


tings for every 100. Glasgow, with a 
population of 360,000, which is 200,000 
more than Edinburgh, has only 12 more 
ministers. It has in all 110 ministers, or 
1 to 3500 of the population. With the 
single exception of Dundee, which is about 
a half-better, it would literally have re- 
quired all the appliances it has to place it 
abreast of the chief towns of Scotland. 
All the means of grace enjoyed by that 
city are carried on upon the attractive, in 
opposition to the aggressive system. This 
leaves a large portion of the people out of 
the reach and beyond its pale of ordi- 
nances. This has been abundantly proved 
by the statistics, which show that this sys- 


tem is not only inefficient in itself, but, as 


regards Glasgow, not nearly adequate in 
extent. In the statistics of Mr. Collins (on 
whom the speaker pronounced a just and 
well-merited eulogium,) it is shown, that 
in a community moderately church-going, 
there ought to be 60 sittings for every 100 of 
the population. Now, granting that every 
church in Glasgow was cumpletely filled, 
there would still remain 95,000 without 
church accommodation, and consequently 
without the possibility of hearing the gos- 


house to one locality, namely, the Tron- 
gate. In one part, and that the best of 
that parish, they have sittings at the rate 
of 16 to 100; in another at the rate of 3 
to the 100; in another of 3 to the 100; in 
another of 9 to the 100; in another of 6% 
to the 100; in another of 23 to the 100; 
in another of 1 to the 100. The parish, 
as a whole, contains 11,969 persons, who 
have, in all, 546 sittings, or 5 to the 100. 
A second proof of the sunken condition of 
that community regards the number of co- 
pies of the word of God which are to be 
found in that parish. Leaving the 6000 
Irish of the parish out of view, there are 
upwards of 4000 Protestants who have 
no copies of the word of God. There 
were other traits of the heathenism of 
that district to which he would refer. In 
that district were 395 persons who acknow- 
ledged that they belonged to no church, and 
151 persons who gloried in calling them- 
selves infidels. In that locality there are not 
fewer than 115 places for the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks, 63 pawn shops, where bloated 
spiders are fattening upon the blood and flesh 
of their wretched neighbours, and not fewer 
than 33 houses of ill fame. It has been as- 
certained, taking that parish over head, that 
there is not more than one bed for three 
individuals—in some parts not more than 
one bed to four individuals; in other places 
of that locality, there are not fewer than 20 
persons of all ages, and both sexes, living 
night and day in the same apartment. The 
increase, recently, of annual deaths was 
from 9000 to 19,000 in one single year. It 
is not wonderful that that city should be 
becoming the very hot-bed of epidemic dis- 
ease. With a wretched economy, some 
£36,000 a-year had only been spent on 
education; and now we have to pay £186,- 
000 a-year for beggary and crime. Truly, 
education is the cheap defence of nations. 
But these pecuniary burdens, oppressive as 
they are, are not the worst of it. It is ap- 
palling when one walks through these dark 
lanes, to think of the elements of mischief 
and ruin gathering around him, which, in a 
time of convulsion, may break out and 
spread devastation over the city around. 
But the moral and eternal ruin of these 
wretched beings is the most affecting con- 
sideration of all. 

«In regard to the means of rescuing these 
unhappy creatures from their degradation, 
the great remedy is the old one, that of 
Knox and our forefathers, the old territorial 
system. Asa preliminary there must be a 
pioneering process. We must get our con- 
gregations to provide for these districts a 
staff of Sabbath school teachers and of 
week-day visitors; we must plant week-day 
schools, we must institute all manner of 
agencies and operations by which we can 
tell morally and spiritually upon the popu- 
lation. We must institute penny savings 
banks and popular lectures. In the locality 
already described all these agencies are in 
operation, and the results had been very 
encouraging. But the process will fail if it 
stop here. A church must be provided to 
gather in the fruits of the other agencies. 
A room or a back place will not do—there 
must be a regular church. Accordingly, 
there has been instituted once more in Glas- 
gow a church-building society ; and already 
upwards of £7000 have been subscribed by 
no more than eighty-seven persons. We 
must have an able and devoted Christian 


it is built; and we must have the very best 
man this church can give. It is absurd to 
expect that raw, inexperienced, or dull me- 
diocrity, can cultivate such a field. But if 
we are to demand such men, we must pro- 
vide an adequate maintenance. It is absurd 


sent into such a region haunted every day 
with domestic difficulties. There is a pe- 
culiarity in the social condition of Glasgow, 
which seems to require an additional agency. 


‘the minister never can get near. Perhaps 
this work might be done by intelligent and 
. godly workmen labouring in the same fac- 
tories with the class alladed to. The work 
was of fearful magnitude; but all things 


are possible to him that believeth.” 


pel. -But he would confine the view of the 


minister to plant in that church when once | 


In such cities there is a large class to which | 


the night;—a night of and war,— 


| 


Tur Grasrine or Porssy.— 


to a recent fact which occurred in Buffalo, 
New York, which well illustrates one of 


the despotic principles of Popery. A Ro- 
‘man Catholic church was erected in that 


city by the bequest of an individual, and 
committed to a board of trustees for the use 
of the people. Bishop Timon, who claims 


all the church property in his diocese, 


endeavoured to obtain the transfer of this 
church to himself as the sole ownet. . The 
Trustees being refractory, the Bishop de- 
prived them and the congregation of the 
services of the priests, and this not availing, 
he has now formally excommunicated the 
church. This whole proceeding brings 
prominently to the public notice a curious, 
and we may say, an alarming feature of 
Popery, which, however it may suit the 
despotic character of the system, in coun- 
tries where its influence is supreme, is 
wholly uncongenial with the spirit of our 
free institutions. All the church property 
within a diocese being held exclusively by 
the Bishop, gives him entire control over 
the people, so far as religious services are 
concerned. Although the people of a cer- 
tain neighbourhood may, from their hard 
earnings, build a church, it is not their 
property; the deed of it must be placed in 
the hands of the Bishop; and should they, 
as in the present case, resist such a de- 
mand, and assert their right’ to hold it in 
their own hands, the Bishop fulminates 
against them the highest censures of the 
Church. . To be cut off from the worship 
of their Church, to be deprived of its sacra- 
ments, a participation in which they regard 
as essential to their salvation, and to be 
refused the rites of burial in consecrated 
ground, are privations most appalling to 
the poor benighted devotees of Rome. 
They constitute the greatest temporal and 
eternal curse, and yet such a curse a pro- 
fessedly Christian Bishop undertakes to 
pronounce against his people because they 
demur when he makes a demand for their 
property! When in this country we shall 
learn to look with indifference upon such 
assumptions of power, and such despotic 
invasions of the people’s spiritual rights, 
we will be in a fair way of becoming the 
victims of tyranny ourselves. Judging from 
the past, we apprehend that we shall soon 
hear that the congregation at Buffalo, 
although bold enough to incur the Bishop’s 
censure, have not had sufficient courage to 
encounter it in its practical workings. 
Their alternative is base and cringing sub- 
mission, or an utter renunciation of Popery, 
in which latter case they might laugh at 
Bishop Timon and his brutum fulmen— 
his harmless thunderbolt. 


Metuopist QuarTERLY.—The July 
number of the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view contains, Ist. A very clear and satis- 


‘factory review of the whole ground of con- 


troversy on the unity of the human race. 
2d. An Exegesis on John i. exhibiting the 
doctrine of the Logos. 3d. A full history 
of the controversy between the Methodist 
Church North and South. 4th. The first 
part of a paper on the Apostolical Church. 
5th. Progress of liberal principles. 6th. 
Plutarch’s Moralia. 


Mercerssurc Review.—The Mercers- 
burg Review for July contains four arti- 
cles: Our National Religion, the Apostle 
Peter, the Anglican Crisis, and Mayer’s 
Church History. 


Grelesiostical Rerord, 


On Saturday, 2Ist ult. the Rev. S. Hume 
Smith was installed pastor of the church 
of Centre, York county, Pennsylvania, by 
a committee of the Presbytery of Donegal. 
The Rev. John Farquhar presided and 
gave the charge to the pastor, and the 
Rev. T. M. Crawford preached the sermon 
and gave the charge to the people. On 
the same day Mr. Smith was also installed 
pastor of the church of Mechanicsburg, 
‘York county, Pennsylvania. ‘In this ser- 
vice, by previous appdntment, the Rev. L. 
C. Rutter preached the sermon and gave 
the charge to the pastor, the Rev. John 
Farquhar gave the charge to the people, 
and the Rev. T.. M. Crawford presided and 
proposed the constituional questions. 

The Rev. James B. Ramsey has received 
a call from the Prebyterian church of 
Croton Falls, Westchester county, New 
York, at which plact correspondents will 
please hereafter addrss him. 

The Rev. S. H. Kay was installed pas- 
tor of the Presbyteian church, Camden, 
South Carolina, on the 18th of May. The 
Rev. M. D. Fraser presided and preached 
the sermon, and the Rev. E. Cater delivered 
the charge to the pasor and people. 

On Saturday the 7h ult., a new church 
was organized at Libety Hill, in Kershaw 
District, South Carolim, consisting of twen- 


ty-six members. Thii church is located in 


the midst of a wealthyand intelligent com- 
munity, and, with theblessing of God, will 


|-no doubt become a weful and important 


church. 


The Rev. Gaylord L. More has been 
appointed General Agat for the Maryland 
Tract Society, and entged upon his duties 
the Ist of July. His pst office address is 
changed from Berlin, Worcester county, 
Maryland, to Lewes, Susex county, Dela- 
ware. 


DIVINE ORDER. 
“To every purpose there is tme and judgment.”— 
Eccxxzs. vii. 6. 


_ BY THE REV. H. BONAR. 


Tis first the true, and then thi beautiful,— 
Not first the beautiful, and hen the true; . 
First the wild moor, with rockand reed apd pool, 


’Tis first the good, and then th beautiful,— 
Not first the beautiful, and tlen the good ; 

First the rough seed, sown. in th rougher soil, 
Then the flower-blossom, or tie branching wood. 


to expect that they can work with effect, if “Not first the glad, and then the orrowful,— 


But first the sorrowful, and thin the glad ; 
Tears for.a day,—for earth of tets is full,— 


Not first the bright, and after thalthe dark,— 
Bat first the dark, and after tha the bright ; 
First the thick cloud, and then therainbow’s arc, 

Firat the dark grave, then resurpction-light. 


Thet bids the awake, and torn arisc. 


>THE PR ESB YT, 


The motion» for 


RIAN, 


FOREIGN .CORRESPONDENCE. 


In one of our items, last week, we referfed | 


France, a Revision of the Constitution proposed—A 

Committee appointed to report om its expediency— 
Views of Parties— Legislative Assembly and 
the President’s Dijon 


Ds 
quities at Memphis, in 


Panis, June 12, 1851. 
Messrs. Editors—The attention of our 
political world, at this moment, is exclu- 


sively absorbed in the subject of the anti- 


cipated discussion in our Legislative As- 
sembly on the revision of the Constitution. 


On the 28th of May the time arrived, 


when, according to the terms of the Con- 
stitution of 1848, the Legislative Assem- 
bly might, if they judged it useful, de- 
clare that the Constitution needed to be 
revised. Suppose this declaration made, 
a Constituent Assembly would be con- 
voked, after an interval determined by the 
Constitution, to proceed with the revision 
proclaimed to be necessary. However, 
this important decision cannot be passed 
by the Legislative Assembly, but by the 
extraordinary majority of three-fourths of 
the voters. 

The proposal for revision, asked for by 
very numerous petitions, has actually been 
submitted to the Legislative Assembly, in 
a written motion signed by 232 of its 
members. A committee was appointed to 
bring in a report on this motion, and on 
the petitions which occasioned it. The 
committee is to make its report at the 
close of the present month, and then that 
discussion will be opened, assuredly the 
most important of all which, thus far, have 
occurred in this Assembly. 

-Humanly speaking, there can scarcely 
be any uncertainty about the substantial 
result of the discussion. The motion for 
revision will not obtain the three-fourths 
of the votes. For, in the first place, all 
the members of the extreme opposition 
(the Mountain party) are opposed to the 
revision, and they, by themselves alone, 
form more than a fourth of the Assembly. 
And, in the next place, many members of 
the majority stand apart from their col- 
leagues on this point, and will not vote for 
the revision. Even the preliminary dis- 
cussion, which took place in the bureauz, 
for the appointment of the committee, 
showed that the number of non-revision 
conservatives is greater than had at first 
been imagined. | 

As for the reasons alleged on either side, 
they are so various, according to parties, 
that it is difficult to recapitulate them. 
Among those who favour the revision, some 
simply wish the correction of the faults of 
the Constitution, which three years’ ex- 
perience has detected. Many hope that 
the revision may furnish an opportunity 
for the French people to let it be known 
that they prefer a monarchy to the Repub- 
lic; it would remain to be seen what kind 
of monarchy, and what sort of monarch. 
As for the Bonapartists, they would pro- 
bably be satisfied with the revision of a sin- 
gle article—that which interdicts the re- 
election of the President at the expiration 
of his four years of Presidency, reduced, 
for this term, to three years and a half, 
(December 1848 to May 1852.) 

The reasons which render the revision 
desirable to the majority, are precisely 
those which lead the republican minority 


to reject it; they are unwilling to hazard | 


the existence of the republican government. 
The principle of national sovereignty, 
which they proclaimed so openly, while 
they had no Republic, is cast in their 
teeth, and it is asked, by what right they 
would maintain this form of government, 
if the majority of the nation should not 
wish it? To this they answer in two ways. 
Some maintain what might be called the 
divine right of the Republic; this form of 
government is so indisputably preferable to 
every other—it is so conformable to the 
good order of society and the rights of citi- 
zens, that it is not lawful to bring it into 
discussion; a strange theory, certainly, 
and having too much the appearance of 
being got up for the occasion. But others 
advance something more substantial. They 
complain that after having established uni- 
versal suffrage, in 1848, it had been sup- 
pressed by the electoral law of the 31st 
May, 1850. It is true, that this law ex- 
punged millions of names from the regis- 
ter of electors, that is to say, many more 
than they who passed the law, had fore- 
seen. “As long as this restrictive law ex- 
ists,” say the Republicans, “ the elections 
will not represent the true wish of the 
nation. Repeal the law of 31st May, and 
we shall vote for the revision; with this 
law in force, we shall vote against it.” It 
must be admitted, that this reasoning is 
very embarrassing, and nothing conclusive 
has been replied to it. | : 
Although the discussion can scarcely 
lead to any material result, yet it may have 
a considerable moral result, by putting 
into circulation throughout the whole of 
this great nation every morning, for some 
weeks, by means of the journals, ideas 
which have connexion with the very foun- 
dation of our situation and of our govern- 
ment. In our present precarious condi- 
tion, and with the increasing agitation of 
the public mind, it is to be feared that all 
this may create serious dangers, and per- 
haps hasten the crisis which, as if by com- 
mon consent, was expected to occur in 
1852. The preparations of sovereigns in 
the north and east of Eyrope also seem to 


indicate that they expect an approaching 


revolution in our unhappy country. May 
God help us! 

The great wrangle about revision has 
been exasperated by a speech, which the 
President of the Republic delivered at 
Dijon, on the first of this month, at the 
opening of the new branch of railroad, go- 
ing from Tours to Dijon. That speech 
contained, according to reports too numer- 
ous to leave it doubtful, a sentence offen- 
sive to the Legislative Assembly ; the Pre- 


sident, it is said, complained that the As- 


sembly, which had backed him in the re- 
strictive measures, rendered unavoidable 
by the unhappiness of the times, had re- 
fused its support in favour of the liberal 
measures, which he had desired to intro- 
duce, in the interest of the poor and labour- 
ing classes. Nothing more precise than 


this can be affirmed, because the Ministry 
‘had the Dijon speech, published in the 
| official journal of the government, from an 

evidently revised and éorrected copy. In 


answer to the demands made upon him 
concerning this point, last week, in the | 


wx 


the limited himself ‘to replying, 
“ that the official speech was published in 
the Moniteur, and that the Ministers knew 
of no other.” This was a tacit admission 
that the President’s speech contained things 
which the Ministry could not approve; but 
this was to say, at the same time, that if 
such things had been said, they had in 
fact been retracted, without being express- 
ly disavowed. The Assembly understood 
it in this way, and passed to the order of 
the day: thus this serious incident had no 
‘further troublesome consequences. “But it 
is a fresh proof of the profound disagree- 
ment existing between the President and 
the Assembly. Several members ‘took oc- 
-casion from this short debate, partiéularly 
General Changarnier, to declare that the 
army would assuredly never consent to 
serve as a tool for overturning the lawful 
powers; and that, if one part of the army. 
did so, it would meet on its way with 
another part of the army, with more than 
‘one general to command it. You perceive 
in all this how many gloomy symptoms 
there are in regard to the futnre. , 


P.S. Quite interesting news have re- 
cently been received from Egypt. The 
explorations of that country are increasing- 
ly numerous. Among the most important 
of the results worthy of attention, which 
they have produced, are those relating to 
Thebes, the most ancient capital of Egypt. 
Much less advance has béen made with 
regard to the city of Memphis, that second 
and less ancient capital. At the beginning 
of the last century it was not as yet agreed 
where it had stood; and its site was at 
length discovered, only after long and dif- 
ficult investigations. But, until now, none 
of its ruins had been uncovered, except 
the wreck of a colossus, to which the head 
and feet were wanting. This hiatus, so 
unhappy for science, is now partly filled 
up, and this success is owing to a learned 
young Frenchman, Mr. Mariette, entrusted 
by our government with a scientific mis- 
sion to Egypt. 

Guided by able studies, by the aspect 
of the country, and by his own reflec- 
tions, he discovered on the indicated site of 
Memphis, beneath a bed of sand, the 
thickness of which varied from two to 
twelve metres, (six to forty feet,) several 
monuments of Egyptian and Greek archi- 
tecture, which induced him to uncover the 
Serapeon, a monument mentioned by Stra- 
bo. Mr. Mariette caused the way of en- 
trance leading tothe monument to be clear- 
ed away, and a considerable number of 
statues, arranged in a semi-circle, were 
discovered there, which he hastened to get 
exhumed. These statues presented a 
medley of sphynx and of all sorts of Egyp- 
tian or Greek figures. From what is 
known of them, the opinion is already 
formed that these sculptures, among which 
are several of great beauty, will throw 
much light on many points of the political 
history of Egypt, and on a history of its 
art. * 


For the Presbyterian. 
BOARD of FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Fourteenth Annual Report of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 


This report contains a statistical ta- 
ble showing the contributions of every 
congregation; and also a comparative 
view of the contributions of every Pres- 
bytery from which any thing has been 
received for the last two years, from 
which it can be ascertained by a glance 
whether any particular Presbytery has 
advanced or retrograded in its contri- 
butions to Foreign Missions. 
nopsis of receipts, the writer thinks, is 
a document of much importance, as it 
shows clearly what portions of the 
Church have been attentive to their 
duty, and what negligent or wanting in 
liberality. And it seems also to indi- 
cate in what Presbyteries there is a 
manifest progress, and in which a fall- 
ing off. 

According to this synopsis, the Sy- 
nod of Albany has contributed about 
$900 less during the last year than in 
the preceding; and this deficiency is 
found in every Presbytery except one, 
the Londonderry, whose contribution 
is small. The Synod of Buffalo has ad- 
vanced about $150; the Synod of New 
York has exceeded the last year in the 
present about $1700, and the Synod 
of New Jersey by about $500. And 
here it may be remarked, that the con- 
tributions of every Presbytery in this 
Synod rose above those of the former 
year, except New Brunswick, where 
there is a falling off of more than 
$200. Those of the Synod of Phila- 
delphia have advanced $1300; but al- 
though there is this increase in the ag- 


‘| gregate, yet there has been a diminu- 


tion in the Second Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, New Castle, Donegal, Hunting- 
don, and The Sy- 
nod of Northern India has more than 
doubled its contributions. The Synod 
of Illinois has fallen short of the last 
year by a small sum. The increase in 
the Synod of Missouri is nearly $500. 
The Synod of Kentucky has increased 
above $700. The increase of the Sy- 
nod of Virginia is above $1700. The 
decrease in the Synod of North Caro- 
lina is above $110. The Synod of 
South Carolina has also fallen off 
nearly $300. The Synod of Georgia 
about the same. The contributions of 
the Synod of Alabama have increased 
about $300. | 
Several new Synods have been 
formed, concerning which there can be 
no comparison of different years. And 
of the Synod of Mississippi I do not 
understand the statement in the table. 
We hope that the Presbyteries which 
are found retrograding in this good 
work will inquire into the causes which 
have produced this apparent downward 
tendency. Sometimes the want of the 
visits of a good agent may be assigned 
as the cause; in other cases, other bur- 
dens on the churches, from the building 
or repairing of their houses of worship, 
or paying off old debts, and other such 
like things, may occasion a falling off 
in the contributions to the Boards in 
some, particular year, without their 
being liable to any censure of negli- 
gence. But often the want of a deep 
and lively interest in the subject, both 
among ministers and people, is the true 
reason why there appears a delinquency 
or a deficiency in the contributions of 
the people. It is to be hoped that all 
our Presbyteries will look at this thing, 
and make such exertions as they may 
be able to bring the churches up to the 
performance of their duty. There ought 


certainly to be, in this respect, a regu- 


Astembly, Mr. Leon Fauchef Minister of 


This sy- |, 


lar onward miovemént. Our numbers 
are annually increasing, and the ability 
of the people to give is increasing; cer- 
tainly then the aggregate of contribu- 


ing year. ScRuTATOR. 


Another Church Organized. 
OF THE PRESBITERIAN.) 
Caps Ietann, N. J. June 28, 1851. 
Messrs. Editore—A Presbyterian 
church was organised in the new city 
of Cape Island, at Cape May, New 
Jersey, on the 25th June, by. direction 
of the Presbytery of. West Jersey. 
Twenty-three members were received 
by certificate from the neighbouring 
church of Cold Spring, two of their 
number were ordained ruling elders, 
and the communion was administered 
by the committee, assisted by the Rev. 
Orson Douglass of Philadelphia. 
The venerable church of Cold Spring 
whose records show that it was founded 
anterior to the year 1738, and which 


has for many years been under the effi- | 


cient care of the Rev. Moses William- 
son, has much reason to congratulate 
itself that it has been enabled to send 
out this promising body to form a new 
nucleus of usefulness in a place of so 
much importance as Cape Island. It 
is much to be desired that a faithful 
and judicious minister should’ soon be 
located with this new church: May 
the blessing of the Lord of the harvest 
rest most abundantly both upon it and 
upon the parent body. C. E. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE SOUL IMMORTAL. 


« The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky; 
The soul, immortal as its Sire, 
Shall never die!” | 

Thus Watts sweetly sings. Yes, the 
mind isimmortal. Infinite wisdom had 
otherwise never implanted longings 
which all of earth leaves unsatisfied, 
or gifted us with capacities capable of 
indefinite improvement. | 

The brute is born, attains maturity, 
and hastens to depart. Its powers 
culminate, and then sink into a decay 
ominous of extinction; whilst man’s 
longest life closes upon an intellect 
yet in rapid development. The pase. 
as it runs quickly through its cycle 
from youth to age, proves oftentimes, 
it is true, a weariness .and clog to the 
prisoner within; but their union sev- 
ered, like a bird cage-freed, the disen- 
thralled spirit will soar away on pinion 
imperishable. 

Distinct, as it is, in its nature from 
the material, all analogy forbids that 
we should anticipate the mind’s annihi- 
lation when that home where it briefly 
tabernacled has gone back into dust. 
Death involves a disintegration of parts ; 
but in the immaterial we can conceive 


of no such separation, and hence can 


predicate no decay. As the insect 
flutters from out its chrysalis in green 
and gold, to sport amid flowers and 
sunshine, so shall the purified spirit 
forsake its chrysalis, to dwell for ever 
amid the beauties and brightness of 
heaven. There, in the fruition of its 
fondest ‘hopes, will it find ample 
amends for all sorrow and every sad- 
ness, and participate in pleasures 
which those who deny a future—be- 
cause they dread its awards—can never 
enjoy. 
Then cheer up, travel-worn and Chris- 
tian pilgrim. With thankful heart par- 
take of such as thy present affords, and 
trust unwaveringly in God, assured that 
whatever betide, hereafter thy voice 
shall be attuned to angel harmonies, 
and thy home be in that city whose 
walls are jasper, and whose gates pearl; 
along whose streets murmur the crystal 
river, and in whose midst blooms the 


tree of life. FF. B.:G. 
For the Presbyterian. 
Speak kindly~Act kindly to the 
Aged. 


Some one has said—“If I wanted 
to inflict the greatest punishment upon 
a fellow-creature, I would shut him 
up in a dark room without employ- 
ment.’’ This would be like burying 
one alive. Neglected old age is very 
much like it. The mind has been ac- 
customed to think, the body to act. 
Habits have been formed and grown 
into a fixedness, that any variation 
from them is like a locomotive run- 
ning off its rail-track. Every thing 
must give way before it for the quiet 
motion thereof. So with the aged. 
Do not try to turn them out of their 
accustomed track. An aged woman, 
retaining her senses to a remarkable 
degree, was moved out of her accus- 
tomed chamber and her bureau with 
her; such was the effect upon her 
mind and her accustomed habits, that 
she could never afterwards fix her 
mind upon her bureau so as to pro- 
cure her clothing. There is great 
cruelty, though it may be uninten- 
tional, in moving old people from their 
accustomed homes or chambers. The 
effect is really to cut them off from 
their associations, to tear away the 
props upon which ~ lean, and as 
they cannot see and adapt themselves 


to things as they did formerly, they. 


cannot fix upon new things. Aged 
people need, as far as possible, the at- 
tention of those with them; they need 
it kindly, and promptly. Their wants 
are not many, and generally very. sim- 
ple. But what they want ought, if 
possible, to be done for them at the 
time. 
_In dealing with the aged, do not 
cross them. Don’t argue with them 
to produce conviction, for their minds 
act from habit. Especially the young 
should not contradict or oppose them. 
It is proper and right to give up to 
them in every thing that is not essen- 
tially wrong. Opposition to their 
wishes, which may seem very little in 
itself to others, may be felt as very 
great with them. The Scripture most 
forcibly expresses their feebleness’ un- 
der the idea, that “‘the grasshopper is 
a burden, and fears are in the way.” 
The least thing of any kind. which 
may be contrary to them is burden- 
some and oppressive. “If by reason 
of strength or be fourscore year, yet 
ts their strength labour and sorrow.” — 

These may appear small matters to 
those who have the vigour of youth 
and health upon their side; but they are 


very important to the aged, and will be 


eatly to the comfort of those who 
ave todo with them. Don’t cut off 
your aged friends from the society of 
those they wish, or from intelligence 
about any matter in which they are 
interested. To do so is to shut them 
up as in a dark room without employ- 
ment. Let them know about their 
affairs, even minutely; confer with 
them freely, especially whatéver they 


mind, and 
Pinent. 


tions should be increased every succeed- } 


eve been in the habit of attending to. 


his will keep up the activity of the 
ord them some employ- 


' Let it be remembered by those who 
have such in charge, that there is 


generally a heavy debt due to their 
aged friends, and one which cannot 
easily be paid: Remember, also, that 


it is but a little’ while that is left for 
them here. They will soon be in 
their ‘gtaves. Make their last days 
as comfortable and peaceful as you. 
can... Little things in time and place, 
with kindneés, are the beat medicine. 
_ Above all things do not indulge or 
imagine the thought, that it would be 
more comfortable and pleasant for you 
to -be relieved of the attention which 
they require. Such has no 
parallel any where but attiong the hea- 
then, who bury their parents alive, be- 
cause they are useless and a burden to 
them. Deal gently with them.: Speak 
kindly to them; act kindly and ten. 
derly in your intercourse with, them. 
When you have buried them, it will be 
@ much more agreeable reflection to 
you, than the recollection of a peevish, 
fretful, irritable temper. 
The longer I live, and the mere I 
see of the world, the more frequently 
am I impressed with the thought, that 
there is too little tenderness, and too 
little attention tothe aged. 
Reader, you’ may have an 
friend, needing your attention. 0 
you deal kindly, and and 
tenderly with Tue Aagp? 


Synod of the Vaudois Church of| 
Piedmont. 


returned from the Synod of the Vau- 
dois Church, which was opened at Po- 
maret on the 26th inst., and was con- 
tinued during three entire days. 

The Synod was one of uncommon in- 
terest. It was the first held since the 
concessions made to these Churches in 
these “‘latter times.” Formerly none 
were admitted to the synodical session 
but the members of that body, properly 
speaking, which amount to forty-three 
in number, and consist of the pastor of’ 
each Vaudois parish, and a deputy from 
the same; the two lay members of the 
‘‘Table,” the professors of the college 
at La Tour, and the Doyon of the pas- 
tors. These met only by formal per- 
mission, applied for, and granted from 
the Government. All matter to be dis- 
cussed had to pass the ordeal of exam- 
ination before the council, and the ses- 
sion was held under the surveillance. of 
a royal commissioner, Now the doors 
of the church where the session is held 
are opened to all, no restriction is 
placed upon the matter to be discussed, 
there is no royal commissioner present, 
and in room of permission to be asked, 
notification of the convocation of the 
Synod is alone required. . 

It will be at once perceived, then 
that the difference is great between this 
and all previous meetings. There were 
present a vag full. audience, and 
amongst them, for the three days, three 
remarkable and attentive auditors, the 
Roman Catholic cures of the adjacent 
parishes. 

The session was opened with a reli- 
gious service, in which thanks were 
warmly expressed to the Giver of all 
good, for the enlarged concessions under 
which it met, and prayers calling for 
the Divine blessing upon the present 
king, as son of the benefactor of the 
Vaudois churches. The Moderator, 
the Rev. Pasteur Revel, preached from 
the words—‘“‘ Ye can discern the face 
of the skies, but ye cannot discern the 
signs of the times.” One of the-eures, 
after hearing the sermon (which was 
throughout of no ordinary. power, and 
extempore) expressed his astonishment 
in these terms, “Je n’aurats pu. guer 
mieux precher, motmeme.” (“I coulk 
scarcely have preached better myself.’ 
There was a considerable influx o 
strangers, all brethren in the Lord.’ I 
remarked General Beckwith, and Dr. 
Gilly, Prebendary of Durham; Messrs. 
Stewart and Hanna, Free Church min- 
isters; Rev. Mr. Reynolds, Rev. Lem- 
uel Olmstead, from the United States 
of America; Mr. Barbour, of Edin- 
burgh, and others. The friends of Tus- 
cany were gratified by the result of the 
first ballot, and thought it significantiof 


the interest felt for that country. | The 


Bev. B. Malan was elected President of 
the Synod; he who but a short time 
since was sent out of Florence on ac- 
count of the success of his preaching 
there in the Italian language. The 
Moderator, together with the major 
part of the “Table,” were re-elected, 
which was-also —— for the cause 
we have at heart, as well as strongly 
approving what had already been at- 
tempted. I do not profess to give more 
than a brief outline of what passed. 
The things which struck us as most re- 


markable were—the perfect order per- 


vading & meeting so lately set loose from 
almost despotic restraint; the general 
manifestation of intelligence and of in- 
dependence amongst all who took part 
in the proceedings of this mountain 
council. There were to be, seen very 
grotesque looking personages who cer- 
tainly adhered to the costumes of for- 
mer days, some very imperfectly shaven, 
some with yery coarse, although very 
white linen, and with other parts of 
their attire as coarse and common as you 
please—men, who, at their first aspect, 
ou would suppose had just come to 
heat and to returnhome. Not so, how- 
ever, these rustic robes— these gro- 
tesque personages, now and again stood 
on their feet, and spoke upon the mat- 
ter under discussion with a clearness 
of diction, and with a force of reason- 
ing, and with a brevity very striking; 
no rhetoric, no flourishes; to the seme 
and‘have done; and I can sincerely sa 
that I never. heard sounder reasoni 
or /better oe more neatly or more 
simply expressed. There were moments 
of solemnity—for instance, when Turin, 
the capital of the kingdom, was de- 
clared to contain a Vaudois parish with 
the full consent of the Government, 
there was a feeling evidently present, 
of swelling thanksgiving to God.° It 
had no sooner passed the vote, than 
Professor Meille rose, and, in a touch+ 


in a few appropriate, but stirring wo 


diately. Thus has this’ first Synod 
passed, to the satisfaction’ ‘of all con- 


cerned ; and if the Government be ri ht- 
ly informed of :what :took place, ‘they 
will know that of all the public. demon, 
strations that these times have pro- 


‘Turin, May 80, 1861.—I am just 
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‘ ing address, moved that praise be given : 
to our Heavenly Father for so signal's 
mark of his favour—so ac 
in the condition of their Church. A 
rose up as man, and the President, 
‘ me- 
bly. Pinerola,’s town, the chef hes “ed 
hen we forget that we were wer sad. the valleys, presented ie 
admitted, and was joyfully received, 
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poet, inwhom were combined 


eoptionable life. He studied nature mi- 
nutely, described it gracefully, and em- 
balaiéd Sach object in its appropriate motal, 


Wordéworth was at one period of his’ 


to be appreciated and applauded by all. 


The Ametican editor.of his works. is the | 


1 ‘Gongeniality of tastes and 
should havo asdor 
talon! agreeable task. Wordsworth 
himeelf*appreciated “his iabours, in a for- 
mer edition, and expressed his obligation for 
the “beatowed the nice taste dis- 
played in the arrangement of his poems. 


te 


This. complete. edition will. be properly 


estimated by the American public, and, 


(we do not say it in the hackneyed sense 
of the phrase) will take its place in every 
well selected library of the poets. The 
publishers have most competently per- 
formed their share of the task. 

Riding School. Philadelphia, 1851. 18mo, pp. 


gelebrated as an instructor 
in the-art ofmmiiay and he has permitted 
that noble“aniffial; the horse, with. which 
he ié on the fost familiar terms, to speak 
in- this little volume for himself and. to 
suggest many useful hints to his rider, 
promotive of their mutual comfort. Al- 
though the book does, not pretend to be a 
substitute for the riding-master, yet it is a 
good manual for ladies who learn the 
agreeable and healthful art. 

We have received a parcel of juvenile 
books’ from the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society, their most recent publica- 
tions, and so far as we can judge from a 
cursory examination, well adapted to their 
purpose.. This Institution is very enter- 
prising if we may judge from the number 
of their publications, and their books are 
got up with good taste. We give the titles 
follows: 


“Taaxxservine Niout, or Tales Told in Winter 


Weather, pp. 144. 
Sxercazs or Scuoor Dars, pp. 144. 
Lessons, pp. 108. 


Lerrens To xr Sassata Scuootr Crass, pp. 126. 

Tax Painiers Pusuican, pp. 54. 

Jouw the Martyr, pp. 90. 

Aunt Many’s Lerrens ro Witt1z, pp. 89. 
“Tax Finest Tatar axp Tarts, pp. 72. 
_Anravr Hamittox axp Dos, pp. 107. 

Tus Wonrup or Lazovr, pp. 54. 

These ‘books ate for sale at the Society’s 
prices by William 8. Martien of Philadel- 
phia. 

Pamphlets.—Professor Darrach’s charge 
to the Graduates of 1851 of the Medical 
‘Department of Pennsylvania College, is 
sensible and appropriate. | 

_ Two discourses on the Papal Aggres- 
sion, by the Rev. Henry W. Lee of Ro- 


chester. Strongly anti+tractarian in their. 


character, and very seasonable, especially 
to his brethren of the Episcopal Church. 
. An excellent discourse on the value of 
religion ‘in schools, by the Rev. James 
Hoyt of Talladega, Alabama. i 
We have received a valuable and cogen 
‘sermon, by the Rev. Dr. Hamilton of Mo- 
bile, on the ‘doctrine of retribution as pro- 
vided for in the laws of nature. , 
Also, a well written and well adapted 
discourse, by the Rev. Sylvester Wood- 
bridge, Jr. Preached at the dedication of 
the First Presbyterian church in Benicia, 
California. | 
_ A forcible sermon on the benefits of 
Temperance ‘and Abstinence, by the Rev. 
‘Saurin E. Lane of Galway, New York. © 
' We have received the Journal. of the 
36th Annual Convention of the Episcopal 
Church of North Carolina; also the 19th 
“Annual Report of ‘the Massachusetts Sab- 
School Society. 
42 The National Protestant Reporter and 
African Repository for June, and the Mis- 
- sionary Herald and Sailor’s Magazine for 
July, have appeared ; also, Littell’s Living 
| 
Aiso the Forty-third Annual Report of 
the Pennsylvania Bible Society. 


Mud and Dust of London. 


The 800,000 houses of London are 
‘interspaced by a street surface, averag- 


ing about forty-four square yards per 


‘house, and therefore measuring Ccollec- 
tively about thirteen and a quarter mil- 
lion square yards, of which a large pre- 

portion is paved with granite. p- 
ewards of 200,000 pairs of wheels, aided 


“by a considerable larger number of iron- 
shod horses’ feet, are constantly grind- 
ing this granite to powder, which pow- 


der is mixed with from two to ten. cart 
loads of horse-droppings per mile of 
street..per diem, besides an unknown 


uantity of the sooty deposits discharged 
from half a million of smoking chim- 


neys. In wet weather these several 
materials are beaten up into the thia, 


black, gruel-like compound, known as 


London mud; of which the watery and 
“ us parts are evaporated, durin 
‘ sunshiné, into the air we breathe; while 
“the solid. particles dry into a subtle 
“dust, whirled up in clouds by the wind 

and the horses’ feet. These dust clouds 
“are deposited on our’ rooms and furdi- 

:ture;.on. our skins, our lips, and on the 
“air-tubes of our lungs. The close sta- 
“ble-like. smell and flavour of the. Lon- 
«don air, the rapid soiling of our hands, 
-our linen, and the hangings of our 
rooms, bear ample witness to the reality 
this evil; of which every London 
eitisen may find a further and more 


i osi the dust-laden 
ite the nasal re- 
state this, mat- 
.-ter-plainly, and without mincing words 
thers ie not at. this moment, men 
-in London, however scrupulously clean- 
“ly, Hor woman, however sensitively 


passage th 
“piratory channels, 


loaded. with compound of 


k 
“Quarterly Re- 


view. 


ydelieate, whose skin, and- clothes, and 
‘fire ‘necessity, more or 
DO powder- 


/ ‘TRU 


‘Whew spring returns— 
Though the vine, its red fruit casting, 
«Fill not our arne— 
Though the wealth we've toiled to gather 
_.. Take wingsaway— 
At. dawn.of day— 
Fhough the arm of flesh we've leaned on 
"Fail us in death— 
| And the tender ones we’ve cherished 
Pass like a breath— 
Holy Father! “though Thou slay us,” 
Yet willwe trust, 
For we know thy ways are holy, 
Tender; and just; 
As a loving father pities 
Each suffering child, 
So hast thou in sweet compassion 
| Upon us‘smiled; 
What we know not now, for darkness, 
‘Thou wilt reveal, 
When before thy Lamb in glory 
Spotless we kneel. © 


— 


Intemperance in England. 
“Horace Greely, now on a visit to 
England, sends home the results of his 
observations upon the above topics, in 
the following terms. | 
- ‘I think there are not more absolute 


drunkards here than in our American 
cities, but the habit of drinking for 


aristocracy drink almost to a man; 80 
do the nriddie class; so do the clergy; 
bo, alas! do the women! There is less 


| of ardent spirits imbibed than with us; 


but wines are much cheaper and in very 
Oenges use among the well-off; while 
the consumption..of ale, beer, porter, 
&c. (mainly by the poor) is enormous. 
Only think of £5,000,000, or twenty- 
‘five millions’ of 
treasury in a single year by the people 
while the other ingredients used in the 
manufacture of malt liquors probably 
swell the aggregate to thirty millions 
of dollars. if wé suppose this to be a 
little more than one-third of the ulti- 
mate cost of these liquors to the consu- 
mers, that cost cannot be less than one 
hundred millions of dollars per annum! 
@ sum amply sufficient, if rightly ex- 
pended, to banish pauperism and desti- 
tution for ever from the British Isles. 
And yet the poor trudge wearily on, 
loaded to the earth with exactions and 
burdens of every kind, yet 
their brains, emptying their pockets, 
and ruining their constitutions with 
these poisonous, brutalizing liquors!” 


A SWEARER REBUKED. 
A clergyman riding across a bridge 
near where two men were fishing, over- 
heard one of them swearing most 


horse, and entered into conversation 
with the swearer, asking him many 
questions about his employment, and 
‘at length “what kind of bait he used ?”’ 
He answered, ‘“ Different kinds for dif- 
ferent fish.” cannot you catch 
fish without bait?” ‘No,’ said he, 
staring at the minister, “they would 
be great fools to bite at the bare 
hook.” ‘ But,” said the minister, “I 
know a fisherman who catches many 
without bait.” ‘ But who is he?” said 
the fisherman. “It is the Devil, 
and he catches swearers without bait. 
Other sinners want a bait, but. the 
a swearer will bite at the dare 
hook.” 


= 


_ BENEDICT ARNOLD, 
OR THE TRAITOR’S FATE. 


The New Haven Palladium gives 
some incidents in the life of this re- 
markable man, which we doubt not will 
be of interest'to our readers. It says: 

The close of Arnold’s ignominious 
career was characterized by the loss of 
caste and the respect of every body. A 
succession of personal insults pe- 
cuniary misfortune followed his treason, 
and full abiding retribution was meted 
- to the degraded culprit before he 

ied. 

An elderly lady, of cultivated mind, 
resides in Massachusetts, whose early 
social intimacy with Arnold and his 
family at St. John’s, New Brunswick, 

ave her peculiar opportunities for 
Faedin many details concerning the 
close of his miserable. career. Subse- 
quent to the termination of the revolu- 
tionary war, and after the perpetration 
of various atrocities against his coun- 
trymen, Arnold went to England, and 
received a commission in the British 
army. He was frowned upon by the 
‘officers, and every where received with 
contempt, if not indignation. Various 
public insults were offered to him, and 
in private life he was the object of per- 
petual scorn. 

Soon after Arnold threw up his com- 
mission in the army in disgust, and re- 
moved to St. Johns. He there engaged 
-in the West India trade, as notorious 
for his depravity in business as he had 
been false to his country; his integrity 
was suspected at various times, and 
upon one occasion during his sudden 
absence, his store was consumed, upon 
which an enormous insurance had _ been 
effected. The company suspected foul 
play, and a legal contest was the result. 

uring the trial popular odium against 
a succession of mobs and the extn, 
“of him in effigy. During this painfu 
scene his family were greatly distress- 
‘ed, atid the lady to whom alluS8ion has 
been made, and who resided near Ar- 
nold’s house, was requested to go and 
—— that trying interval with them. 
of Mrs. Arnold, until recently, ‘was in 
-my possession, as well as a copy of the 
satirical handbill describing Arnold's 
life, hundreds of which were circulated 
among the populace during his trial. 
Mrs. Arnold in her note says—“The 
General is himself to-day,” meanin 
that he bore the. insults with his us 
firmness; but she was alarmed herself, 
»and wished for the presenge of some 
| female friend during the painful scene 
“which followed. 
ps was not enough to con- 
“demn Arn 


lady of great delicao’ and refnement, 


with mifid caltivated with ‘mote than 


ary care, and of Course her suf- 


drink’s sake. is all but universal. The 


dreadfully. He dismounted, tied his | 


him increased and manifested itself by | 


hat request, in the fair hand writing 


ferings were rendered more acute by 
the imputations against her husband's 
integrity aside from his treason. 
shortly left St! John’s and went to 
where became lost. to 

e public eye, an in degradation 
and obscurity.’ 

Theré is a moral connected with Ar- 
nold’s history which should be deeply 
impressed upon the youth of this coun- 
try. He was ‘disobedient, 
and vindictive ‘in early life, and often 

ainfully wounded a mother’s heart. 
[n mature years, the same characteris- 
tics were visible, strengthened by power 
and rendered perilous by the absence 
of moral principle dnd self-control. He 
died as he lived, a man of ungovern- 
able passions, destitute of integrity, 
deeply depraved, and without ever hav- 
ing openly repented of his heinous of- 
fences... 


DAMAGES BY LIGHTNING. 

There is much more destruction of 
life and property by lightning than one 
who has not been in the practice of no- 
ticing the facts would at first imagine. 
A few years since the question was 
raised by one of the Professors at Yale 
College :—‘‘ Which of the two had been 
most. destructive of life and property, 
lightning or steam?” It was stated 
that for some thirty years past, a faith- 


| ful record of the disasters by lightning 


and steam had been kept, and during 
that time more lives were lost in the 


steam. 
since then I have noticed the subject. 
In one shower which passed over New 
England soon after 1 saw the above 
statement, there were, in different 
places, eight persons killed by light- 
ning, besides. a vast amount of property 
destroyed. A gentleman in New York, 
who has kept a record of these events 
a sufficient time to make the compari- 
‘son, Says there are more lives lost in 
the United States by lightning than by 
steam. Consult his record. Take, for 
instance, the year 1842, and there you 
find recorded one hundred and eighty- 
three persons struck by lightning, of 
whom seventy-one were killed. One 
hundred and nine buildings were struck, 
and many of them were. burnt. 
school-house was struck, and two of its 
inmates were instantly killed. It rush- 
ed upon a family while kneeling around 
the altar of devotion, and in a moment 
deprived the children of both father 
and mother. A single flash on one 
house, hurried four out of eleven of its 
inmates into eternity. The records of 
each year present a similar catalogue 
of death and destruction. 
of those who have kept a record of 
these events are similar. It is esti- 
mated that the damage sustained in 
this way in the United States in six 
years, if divided among those who 
claim to be farmers, would amount to 
enough to defray the expense of pro- 
tecting all their buildings. 


INSANE ASYLUM. 

The Pennsylvania State Lunatic Asy- 
lum at Harrisburg is completed accord- 
ing to contract. It is five hundred feet 
in length, and three stories high. It 
has cost about $100,000. The Union 
says:—‘‘Although this structure is en- 
tirely plain, it presents a most beauti- 
ful appearance, and reflects the highest 
credit on the architect, Mr. Haviland, 
who designed and erected it. The 
trustees will now immediately com- 
mence furnishing the building, so that 
towards fall it will be ready for the 
reception of patients. There are now 
two wards building under separate con- 
tract with Holman & Simons, for noisy 
and incurable (Segun under an appro- 
priation made last spring.”’ 


Ancient Coins and Medals. 


The collection of coins and medals 
in the British Museum is superior to 
any existing in the world. do not 
pretend to a knowledge of even the 
alphabet of Numismatics, as that branch 
of archeology which treats of coins and 
medals is called; and yet I confess to 
looking upon the rusty head of Alexan- 
der the Great, or the twisted nose of 
‘Ethelbert, the Saxon King of Kent, or 
an authenticated piece of silver lodged 
perhaps in the pocket of a plebian Ro- 
man while he heard Mark Anthony 
harangue, with a sort of loving interest 
that neither statue, nor sarcophagus, 
nor bas-reliefs from Hadrian’s villa can 
excite. It is curious to think for how 
long a period the world continued to 


money. The ancient Egyptians had no 
coin; there is no allusion throughout 
the Old Testament to coin as havin 
been uséd by the Hebrews; nor in al 
of Homer is it spoken of. For at least 
three thousand years men lived and 
toiled, bought and sold, without using a 
piece of coined money. The very first 
coins used by the Greeks, pieces of 
metal rudely stamped with a device on 
one side, are here; and from that date, 
from age to age, through the ramifica- 
tions of a thousand nations, it is won- 
derful how complete is this collection.— 
Corresp. Newark Advertiser. 


RESOURCES OF VIRGINIA. 


attention to the resources of Virginia. 
Lead is found there in abundance, and 
also plumbago in several places east of 
the Blue Ridge. Besides the immense 
salt “regions of Kanawha; there are 
‘in south-western Virginia inexhaustible 
‘stores of this valuable mineral. The 
salt water found in Washington county 
.is stronger than that of any other coun- 
ty. Fossil salt, the largest, if not the 
‘only deposit of the kind discovered in 
the United States, is found near the 
‘salt hills above noticed, and has Been 
bored into at least fifty or one hundred 
feet, and without going through it. 
rGypsum, or plaster of Paris, of the 
| purest kind, exists in great abundance 
fn connection with the fossil salt. 
There are manyrdeposites of iron ore, 
from which refined and hammered iron 
can be made, which will rival the best 
‘productions of Russia and Sweden. 
orcelain clay, as fine as any in France, 
is found near Farmville, and: in other 
‘sections of Virginia. The granite of 
Richmond is equal in quality and beau- 
‘¢y.to any in the United States. The 
+ on Slate river is better than the 
Welsh, being harder, stronger, and 
more free from earthy matter. Marble 
and, soap-stone abound in many parts 
of the State, of good quality-and in 
rigteat variety. Water lime, or cement, 
‘ig found on the Jamés river of very 
superior quality, and has been found to 
he;decidedly superior 40 the beat 
, In the same region,. limestone of 
the purest quality also abounds. © 
“i MPhere*are great quantities of 


— 


fire stoné and fire clay on James river 


__ THE PRES: 


the Blue Ri 


United States by lightning than by | 
The fact. surprised me, and 


The results. 


transact all its business without coined 


The Richmond Republican is calling 


and near Richniond. , Gold, coal, and 
are:found in abundance east 0 
Besides the coal of 
the east and the south-east, the Kana- 
wha region f } an inexhaustible 
supply. An enormous vein of cannel 
coal has been discovered within a year 
or two past in Kanawha. This is the 
most beautiful and valuable of all coal. 
It ig also alleged that wool grown in 
Virginia, from the best improved sheep, 
is better in many cases than the finest 
Saxony, and rivals the best Australian 
production. It is believed that the 
climate of Virginia is superior to that 
of either of those countries for the pro- 
sg of the finest wool. — Daily 
ews. | 


™ 


PLEASANT WORDS. 


How very gratifying are pleasant 
words to all; the rich, the poor, the 
high, the low, all classes enjoy plea- 
sant words. They cost nothing, they 
are free; all have the privilege of using 
them; but, alas! too few use them— 
}some are almost strangers tothem. In 
the words of the wise man: ‘“ Pleasant 
words are as an honeycomb, sweet to 
the soul, and health to the bones.” 
Yes, as honey is sweet to the taste, so 

leasant words are sweet and cheerin 
to the heart. Pleasant.-words are ful 
of kindness; no bitterness in them, they 
truly savour of things that are good. 
Ye that are morose and gloomy, try 
their influence; if you feel sad and 
desponding, try, O try, to speak. plea- 
santly to all around, and you will find 
they are indeed “health to the soul;” 
your own soul will be cheered and soft- 
ened by them. ‘The words of the 
wise are pleasant words.’”’—Presbyte- 


To make Artificial Marble and 
Stone. 
The following is the condensed a 
cification of a patent granted to Selim 
R. St. Clair Massiah, and published in 
the May number of Newton's London 
Journal and Repertory of Inventions: 
“‘The material of which the artificial 
stone is made is plaster of Paris. Af- 
ter it has been prepared and of the 
right shape, it is dried in a room at 
about 80 degrees. When completely 
dry, it is immersed in a warm solution 
of borax and glauber salts, prepared by 
dissolving one pound of borax and a 
quarter of an ounce of the salts-in one 
gallon of water as a ratio. After the 
casting is thoroughly wet in this, it is 
removed to the drying-room and ex- 
posed to a heat of 250 Seorent Fahren- 
heit, until all the watery parts are 
thrown off. It is then permitted to 
get weg | cold, when it is immersed in 
a strong hot solution of borax, to which 
has been added one ounce of strong ni- 
tric acid for every gallon of the borax 
solution. This solution is kept warm, 
and the castings kept in it until they 
are completely saturated, when they 
are taken out and dried, and found to 
have acquired a marble-like hardness. 
A day or two after this operation the 
castings are slightly heated and covered 
over with a thin coat of Canada balsam 
dissolved in turpentine, after which they 
are kept warm until the turpentine is 
driven off. Various coloured substances 
may be used along with the materials 
specified to colour the artificial marble, 
such as indigo for blue, and other sub- 
stances for other colours. The marble 
may also be streaked and beautifully 
variegated.” —Scientific American. 


— 
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Attend to your own Business. 


A man who had become rich by his 
own exertions, was asked by a friend 
the secret of his success. ‘‘I have ac- 
cumulated,’’ replied he, “about one- 
half my property by attending strictly 
to my own business, and the other half 
by letting other people’s alone.”’ 


BREEDING FISH. 


‘The London Morning Chronicle gives 
an interesting account of a curious 
branch of husbandry which is practised 
in France, in the valley of the Saone. 
A characteristic feature of this part of 
France is the vast number of small 
lakes or ponds by which the surface is 
studded. In one department, that of 
the Saone et Loire, there are actually 
upwards of 2000 of these sheets of 
water, principally lying to the east or 
Swiss side of the Saone These sheets 
of water are of all szes, from mere 
pools to lakes of from ifty to one hun- 
dred acres in extent, ind they play a 
very curious part in tle agriculture of 
the district, many of tiem being alter- 
nately dried and refillel, the proprietor 
raising corn one year in the precise 
spot in which he cauglt fish in the pre- 
ceding summer. The small ponds are 
commonly used for tearing the fr 
which are destined to :cquire their full 
growth in the larger sheets of water. 

he following is an outline of the plan 
of operation : tee: 

At the commencenent of winter, 
from ten to fifteen car; are turned into 
each small pond, great are being taken 

that no pike manages 0 slip quietly in 
along with them. The next year the 
water nurseries are died, and Boe 
sands of young found sprawl- 
ing in the mud. Thefry is called dg 
Feuille, and is let loose in larger ponds 
in the ratio of about 1100 little fishes 
to an acre. Here thecreatures pass 
the second year of thei: life, attaining 
a size of about four or fve inches. In 
this stage they are calld carpillons or 
alvins, and are subject to the same 
treatment as before, tle pond bei 
again drained, and its ocupants turned 
out into a still larger pieci of water. In 
this third dwelling place hey take their 
final development. Theyare flung into 
it in the proportion of aout 180 car- 
pillons per acre, and we taken out 
‘again in one, two, or thre years after- 
wards, according to the sze of fish re- 
quired. The carp fattenfast in rich, 
| muddy waters, sleeping tagnantly in 
‘the bosom of fat fields andstiff alluvial 
‘soils. ‘The ponds sprinkld among the 
woods are the worst feding places. 
Into the third pond sone dozens of 
small pike are let loose,destined to 
‘keep down the yours carp so that the 
‘large fish may have the atvantage of 
‘the best possible feeding. The final 
‘fishing generally takes early in 
the spring. The water 1s dained off, 
and the fish are caught by land or by 
hand nets. They are usuallysold upon 


‘the spot, either by the hunded or by | 


“weight, to the agents of fishupngers in 

the neighbouring towns, occagpnally to 
‘the tradesmen of Lyons: or Paris, by 
whom carted off n casks 
-pioroed with “holes. and’ half ‘led with 
water. The critical time for tie inter- 
ests of the fish breeder is the raini 


off ‘the Water, lest the creature die in 


divested of their shells. 


ears’ water and three years’ crops is 
the rule. The proportion in other dis- 
tricts depends much upon the qualities 
of the land. rhs 
The weight of authority is, I under- 
stood, in favour of the doctrine which 
maintains that fields are more profitable 
than fish ponds. The larger ponds yield 
from 4000 to 6000 carp annually, but 


mud they contain, render it certain that 
ni yp drainage and good cultivation 
— d greatly enhance the value of the 
and. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


DETERIORATION OF Lanp By ImpPRove- 
MENT OF ANIMALS.— The thought has some- 
times found audible expression, even from 
respectable sources, that some people were 
so busily occupied by the improvement of 
their stock, as to neglect their land, and al- 
low its absolute deterioration. We have had 
a pretty thorough acquaintance with breeders, 
both at home and abroad, and so far as our 
present observation is concerned, have 
never yet met with the instance in which 
the improver of the animal was not also 
found to be the improver of the soil. We 
have a further knowledge through reliable 
publications, and oral testimony of persons 
and countries not coming under our own 
observation, and we venture the assertion, 
that an instance in proof of the above, can 
scarcely be found within the entire range of 
savage and civilized society. Where the 
general farm-stock has been intelligently 
bred and cared for, by the owner of both 
land and stock, the soil has invariably par- 
ticipated with the stock in its improvement. 
The very presence of the animals on the 
land implies this, as the crops are consumed 
on the premises, and the manure returned 
to the fields, is more than a compensation 
for the crops which feed the animals. Look 
at the countries most distinguished for the 
improvement of farm-stock—England, Scot- 
land, and Holland, and where is so much 
improvement of soil visible on any other 
equal surface of the globe? We do not 
bring into this question the partial improve- 
ment of some particular quadruped, or one 
of its families, as of the the Arab racer, the 


dog. Nor would we admit as illustrating 
this question, some sporting genius who had 
given a very particular attention to an im- 
proved lot of fighting cocks, fancy pigeons, 
fox hounds, or trotting and racing horses; 
for the very constitution of mind which 
leads to the indulgence of this partial or 
morbid taste, disqualifies for the pursuit of 
the higher and more comprehensive talent, 
which is embodied in the nobler improve- 
ment of the varied utilitarian qualities of 
farm-stock. We hope the observation 
which has led to these remarks may not be 
repeated by intelligeat writers, as it affords 
an excuse for some very good delvers, who 
are wonderfully pains-taking and successful 


and grain, to feed to the most worthless lot 
of brutes that were ever suffered to infest 
Christendom.— American Agriculturist. 


BarreEN Soits.—This term is often used, 
and is supposed by many to mean a soil in- 
capable of being rendered fertile. No such 
soil exists. Barren then is only applicable 
when intended to convey the idea of soil 
which, in its present state, will not repay 
the cultivator. 

The unproductiveness may arise from 
many causes, but none of them are without 
a remedy. If from a deficiency of some 
of the earths, let them be added; if from an 
excess of deficiency of either animal or ve- 
getable matters, the fault is easily corrected ; 
if from stagnant water, either under-drain 
or subsoil, as may be required; if sand, 
clay, or chalk be deficient, add them; if 
either be in excess, add the other two. 
Peaty soils are generally reclaimed by 
draining alone; sometimes paring and burn- 
ing are necessary to. induce decomposition 
of organic matters in excess. The same 
result can be obtained in most or all cases, 
by the addition of the salt and lime prepa- 
ration which we have recommended for 
composts. When soils are found to be in- 
competent to produce any special crops re- 
quired, the farmer should have them ana- 
lyzed, and then compare their integrants 
with those of such soils as do produce the 
required crop readily. The difference will 
point out the means which must naturally 
be resorted to for the purpose of restoring 
their fertility. | 

To Keep Birps rrom Picxine Fruir.— 
As the season is coming on for the depreda- 
tions of birds, I beg to report my expe- 
rience of last year, when I saved my cur- 
rants and gooseberries, by winding coloured 
worsted round and across my bushes; and 
my cherries, by hanging up several pieces 
of tin with strong thread in the different 
trees, two pieces being hung near enough 
together to clash with the wind, which 
sound, with the bright reflection of the tin 
in the sun, certainly frightened them away; 
and I had my due share of fruit, which, the 
preceding year, I was obliged to relinquish 
to them.—gricultural Gazette. 


A New Variety or Sueer.—The Pro- 
vidence Journal notices:a new variety of 
sheep, a ram and a ewe, just imported from 
Africa, and intended to be conveyed to the 
fine sheep farm of M. B. Ives, Esq., at 
Potowomut. They came from the mout- 
tains about 300 miles in the interior, from 
the east coast of Africa, and were a present 
from H. B. M. Consul, in Zanzibar to a 
gentleman in Salem. The variety is entire- 
‘ly new, and quite unknown to naturalists. 
It is distinguished by the enormous fatness 
“of the tail, and a singular dewlap, resem- 
bling that of cattle, and the absence of horns 
‘in the ram. ‘The wool is very coarse, more 
resembling hair than the article which is 
beginning to form so important a staple in 
the productions of our State; but in recom- 
pense of this, the mutton is said to be unri- 
-valled in flavour and tenderness; and it is 
‘probable that by judicious crossing with our 
native breeds, a very important variety may 
be produced, sustaining, or perhaps im- 
proving the well known reputation of Rhode 
‘Island mutton, and not depreciating its fit- 
ness for wool. : 


Soaxinc Sreps. — Professor Mapes, 
whose farm is in the immediate vicinity of 
Newark, New Jersey, recommends in the 
Working Farmer, the soaking of seeds, be- 
fore planting, in a solution of water and 
carbonate of ammonia. Mr. James Camp- 
bell. of Weston, in that State, has steeped 
his corn and other seeds in this solution for 
several seasons past, and is convinced, that 
it not only hastens the germination and more 
perfect development, but a larger crop will 


be produced by the practice. 


Picxtine Ecos.—If the following were 
‘generally known, it would be more gene- 
rally used. It is an excellent pickle to he 


“eaten with cold meat, &c. ‘The eggs should 


be boiled hard, say ten minutes, and then 
When quite cold, 
put them in jars, and pour over them vine- 

. sufficient to quite cover them, in which 
ee been previously boiled the usual spices 
for pickling. Tie the jars down tight with 


bladder, and keep them until they begin to 
‘change colour, 


“Tue Fouuce or Trers.—Every bough 
that waves over our head in the summer 
‘time has an oracalar wisdom. It is posi- 
tively true that evety leaf is full of instruc- 
tion. 


Indeed, the foliage of ‘trees is the 


the unknown depths of the rich black . 


Italian grey hound, nor the Dalmatian coach - 


in raising a fine quantity of forage, roots, |. 


subject of con 
n Dei m any of the 
Bridgewater Treatises.” the his- 
tory of leaves and marvel! Each leaf is 
employed in receiving and transmitting gases 
from the air, in certain proportions, to the 
plant. ‘These great operations, having been 
effected during the summer months, and 
this agency of the leaves finished, they fall 
to the ground, not as an useless incum- 
brance, but to convey a large portion of 
fresh soil, peculiarly fitted for the nutriment 
of vegetation. And so it has been written: 
« The beautiful feliage which has cooled us 
with its shade, and glowed with all the 
splendid fruitfulness, at length returns to the 
soil in the lonely days of autumn, not to 
encumber it, but to administer health and 
vigour to 2 new series of vegetation, and 
circulate in combinations concealed from 
every human eye.”—Letter in Frazer's 
Magazine. 

Beppine For STRAWBERRIES.—lIt is an 
excellent thing to cover the ground around 
your strawberry plants. It keeps the soil 
light, warm, sah moist, keeps down the 
weeds, and keeps the fruit from being 
covered with sand. The Prairie Farmer 
says:—“The English use straw—hence 
the name of strawberry. Of late, spent 
tan bark is much recommended, and where 
plenty, is no doubt a first rate article; we 
have seen it stated somewhere that it is apt 
to flavour the fruit. ‘This would be fatal to 
it if true to any great extent. Saw-dust— 
which by the way, is a first rate manure— 
would‘ be unexceptionable, and would be 
far better employed in mulching lands than 
in floating down creeks, or going off in 
smoke to the clouds. Let those who live 
near saw-mills look out for the saw-dust— 
it will pay for hauling.” 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


HEATHEN CHILDREN. 
[ Written for the Presbyterian.} 

My Dear Children—In my last letter to 
you I endeavoured to illustrate the import- 
ance of obedience to parents; in this oné 
I wish to write about the boys and girls in 
Afriea. You know that far away, beyond 
the seas, in that very distant land, the chil- 
dren are taught to worship idol-gods, the 
workmanship of their own hands. The 
deepest darkness broods over those un- 
happy children. They have no kind Sab- 
bath school teachers, no good books and 
instruction, such as you receive in this 
Christian land. They never hear of the 
great God who made us, and all the beau- 
tiful works of nature—who spread out the 
heavens, and adorned them with so many 
lights. They never hear of a Saviour’s 
dying love, of the joys of heaven, or of the 
pains of hell. 


«© O what a wretched state is theirs! 
How sad, no tongue can say; 
But am I wiser, (let me ask,) 
Or better off than they ? 


What is the use of all I know 
Of God’s most holy word, 

Unless my heart is changed and brought 
To know and love the Lord? 


If I delight in earthly things, 
Instead of God alone, 

I worship idols just as they, 
Who bow to wood and stone.” 


most wonderful 


A few months since I was travelling in 


a beautiful part of the country in the state 
of ——, and I happened to meet with a 
missionary who had lately come from Afri- 
ca, and has since returned. Havinga deep 
interest in the welfare of the young, I made 
many inquiries about the children in that 
country. He told me that his hope of 
success in spreading the gospel was cen- 
tered in the young. Their minds were 
not so matured in wickedness as their 
parents. He said also that he experienced 
much difficulty in teaching them the doc- 
trines of the Bible. It would be of no use 
for a minister or teacher to stand up and 
teach them as we receive instruction in this 
Christian land, for they could not under- 
stand it. | | 
One day the missionary wished to instruct 
the children from this text, Heb. xii. I, 
“Let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us; and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us.” 
‘The manner in which he preached was 
as follows:—Having assembled a large 
crowd in an open field, he set up at a dis- 
tance from them a stick resembling a cross, 
and calling two boys to him, he desired 
them to run a race, promising the one who 
should reach the cross first a little crown 
which he held in his hand. The boys 
ran, and the larger one reached the cross 
before the other. The people all began to 
shout and clap their hands when the boy 
received his reward. This kind of preach- 
ing pleased them. After they were quiet 
the missionary called the larger boy to him 
again, and bound a block of wood upon 
each foot; then he desired the boys to run 
another race, making them the same offer 
as before. But the boy with the wood 
upon his feet could not ruan—he fell:down 
upon the ground. Then the people began 


tell them what all this meant. | 

He then began to explain the text by 
telling them that Jesus Christ had bled 
upon a cross for sinful men; that we all 
had a Christian race to run, if we would 
reach heaven and be happy; and that 
when we reached this happy place a true 
God would give usa crown of life. He 
‘also explained to them that every one had 
a weight of sin upon them, which would 
prevent them from running, unless they 
would go to Christ and ask him to take it 
away. He then called the boy to him and 
unbound: his feet, telling them that Jesus 
was as able and willing to take off their 
weight of sin, as he was to take off the 
blocks; and that there were angels in 
heaven, ready to rejoice when any one 
should run to the cross of Christ. This 
kind of preaching had a good effect upon 
their minds. It led them to ask all kinds 
of curious questions about Jesus, the cross, 
and the joys of heaven. 

These poor children are anxious to hear 
‘the gospel. They call for books and for 
instruction. Doyou not, my young friends, 
hear the voice that comes from Africa, re- 
questing you to help the missionaries, and 
tosend them the Bible? This is just what 
they need. It will make them happy. 
‘It will guide their feet to the cross of 
Christ. It will teach them to worship the 
living and true God. It is the greatest 
‘blessing they can possess. Darkness and 
ignorance will vanish away before the light 

Will the children who have missionary 
societies connected with their Sabbath 


‘achools not be in earnest in this great and 


good work of sending the gospel to the 


‘poor heathen children? Lf we do oar duty 


in this respect, and in every other, God 


to laugh, and desired the missionary to | 


crown of glory, which shall never. fade 
away. D. J. 
From the Mother’s Magazine. . 
IT IS SOMEBODY'S CHILD. 


As late I walked along the street, 
I chanced a little child to meet, 
And though it wept with sore outcry, 
Uneared for by the passers by : 
Yet one there was of gentle mien— 
A mother’s heart was hers, I ween— 
Who paused and asked the infant’s grief, 
_ And soothingty she gave relief. 
Meanwhile, the listless crowd looked on, 
Till, with unwonted feeling, one 
Spoke wondering, with a sort of stare, 
And asked why she should sliow such care? — 
« Is it your child ?”—She turned and gazed 
Upon the questioner, amazed, . 
And answered with an accent mild, 
« No; but it is somebody’s child!” 


There spoke a woman’s sympathy, 
That turned to soothe an infant's cry, 
And felt, because some mother’s heart 
For the child’s grief, with pain would smart. . 


Thus felt the Egyptian princess, while 
The bulrush ark beside the Nile 
Was opened, and the “ goodly child,” 
She rescued from the waters wild, 

Lay “weeping” there: Compassion woke 
Within her breast, and thus she spoke— 
« "Tis of the hapless Hebrew race; 

Go, find a narse, in whose embrace. 

He shall be reared, to be my son, 
Whom I have from the waters drawa,” 


_ Mah’s sterner soul may lightly heed 

The claim of childhood in its need ; 

And even his selfish policy 

May cast it forth and let it die: 

But God still watches o’er the weak, 

And makes their tears with power speak, 
hén woman’s gentler spirit feels 

The pity which, in her, appeals ; 

And pain and grief can find in her, 

A tender, patient listener ; 

A heart to soothe, a hand to give, 

And bid the helpless outcast live. 


Go thou, of winning mien and form, 
And strive to cheer with pity. warm, 
Some sufferer, whom thy bounteous deed 
Shall rescue from impending need ; 
And from the field thy tender care 
Hath blessed, shalt thou reap blessings rate ;— 
Gladness shall fill thy heart—thy face 
Shall beam with beauteous light—and grace 
Thy steps attend—for thou shalt be | 
Like Christ, whose life was sympathy. 


Yea, when some lost one meets thine eye, 
_ And thou with scorn wouldst pass her by, 
Bethink thee in thy virtuous pride, 
Of what she was—to whom allied: 
Once like thyself, in childhood’s hour, 
Ere came the tempter’s blighting power— 
Thy sister, woman still, even now, 
Though guilt and shame are on her brow ; 
And while, in maiden purity, : 
Fond parents shed their love on thee— 
- Or thou whose doating heart can swell 
To think how thy fair brood excel, 
For her, let pity meekly plead, 
And think of other hearts that bleed, 
O’er that poor outcast and defiled— 
That lost one is somebody’s child! J. M. K.. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
AnimaTepD Lamps.—The Cocoy queen beetle 
is about one inch and a quarter in length, and, 
what is wonderful to relate, she carries by her 
side, just above her waist, two brilliant lamps, 
which she lights up at pleasure with the phos- 
horic materials furnished her by nature. These 
ittle lamps do not flash and glimmer, like that 
of the fire-fly, but give as steady a light as gas- 
light, exhibiting two — heres, as lar 
as minute pearls, which afford light enough in 
re darkest night to enable one to read print by 
em. 


Funet.—Growing fungi, so soft that they can 
be crushed between the finger and thumb, have 
been known to lift out of the ground flagstones 
— a strong man could not move without a 
ever. 


A TorToise TURNED TRAVELLER.—One of 


the most remarkable feats of testudinal tra 


that we ever heard of, and one well deserving 
to be placed on record, has recently come to o 
knowledge, In May, 1841, Master Charles 
Melcher, a son of Daniel Melcher, Esq., ef this 
town, found a common spotted turtle in a small 
pool near the ruins of the old farm house, about 
two miles from town, and a third of a mile from 
the river, and brought it home. Having cut:his 
name and the date upon the shell of the animal, 
he dropped it into the river from Great Bridge, 
a distance of full four miles, by the course of the 
river, from the place in which it was found, 
Young Melcher being at the same pool a few 


although, of course, time had rendered them less 
distinct than they were originally. That the 
animal should have succeeded in finding its w 
for four miles, against the current, netptiaea 
ing all the sinuosities of the river, and at least 
a third of a mile by land, a part of which was 
through woods, back to its old haunts, we re 
as evidence that even the turtle, which has 
derided from classic days up to the present time 
for making two steps backward to one forward, 
is blessed with some faculties closely akin to 
_reason.—Exeter News Letter, 
EW VOLUMES FROM THE MASSACHU- 
: SETTS SABBATH SCHOOL SOCIETY— 
The following new issues of this Society have just 
been received, viz: | 
_ Arthur Hamilton and his Dog. History of Joha 
Rodgers, the Martyr. The World of Labour. 
Pharisee Turned Publican; or the Histor 
Jenny. Thanksgiving Night, or Tales told in Win- 
ter Weather. Letters to My Sabbath School Class. 
Sketches of School Days. Fireside Stories, by the 
author of ‘* Edward and Mary.’? Aunt Mary's 
Letters to Willie. The First Trial, and other 
Tales, illustrative of Right Motives and Right 
Actions. 

The following additional volumes have been pub- 
lished during the present year, viz: 

Remains of Mrs. Winslow. Emily L——. Amelia 
Sheldon. Crown Imperial. Early Apple. Ball and 
Prayer Meeting. Whisper of a Friend. Useful 
‘Little Girl, Scholars and Teachers. White Slave, 
a Memoir of John Newton. Who So Happy? Mo- 
ther’s Prayer. A Visit to Algiers. Narrow Way. 
Right and Wrong Way. Slack and Ready. Come 
‘to Jesus. Sisterly Affection. -The Twins. Story 
of Himself. Oak Street Corner; or the Two Oppo- 
site Ways. Susan Morris. Recovery of Jerusalem. 
Little Christian. Mary of the Glen. Motherless 
Child. Unfading Flowers. Fanny and her Aunt. 

Catalogues furnished gratis. Orders from Sunday 
‘Schools at a distance, whether for thé publications 
of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society or 
those of the Sunday School Union, Tract Society, 
and Presbyterian Board of Publication filled with 
care and promptness. For sale by — 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth 
june 28—3t street, Philadelphia. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six 
ror $10.— Recommended Clergy 

all Protestant Denominations.— BaraineTon 
Haswe.t, No. 293 Market street, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical érrors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. — 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis- 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities. | 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
vErY Low for cash, The of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

(> Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 19—tf 


GROCERIES AND TEAS.—Da 
Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and. 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Mazacaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
rele and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Tilties, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch‘ for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
‘Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
ger, Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 


Steamboats free of charge. 
| ‘DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 

june delphia. 


ALMS AND HYMNS.—To supply a‘desidera- 
- tam Jong felt, the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 


on paper, and bound in Turkey Morocco. 
Price $2, 
_ Buawx Forms or Lic The Board of 
Publication have printed Forms of Licensure on a 
letter sheet, for sale at 25 cents a dozen. 
P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 


“No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphis. 


will at the close of life give us, cach. 


days since, found there the identica] tartle which | 
he had taken from it ten years before, bearing 
upon its shell the marks which he had made, | 


The | 
of Old 


Goods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or | . 


lication have published an edition of the Psalms | ° 
and Hymns ia t8mo size; with roles round the page, |- 


commodious House for, the reception storage 
of Icz on Hockanam Cove, State of Conn 
ticut, and have filled it with a very quaity 


of PURE. TRANSPARENT ICE, they. 


16 South ourth fo. /18 
Shippen street wha uthwa 
ning their Depot for Kastern Ice, Philadelphia. 

| B. K. ESLER & CO, . 

Ko Ice can be had at all times, by the Cargo or 

Ton, at the Company's Shipping De~ 
ap. 

E UNITED STATES LIFE 


south-east 
nut streets.—This Company, in one 


ticipation in | ch 
every year. tem pa ments 
advance, and ym made with reference to the 


convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Gompany. 

Also, the Deposit System, or new plan of Life In 
surance. All payments made, to the. Company in 
this department, in purchase of Insurances, are én- 
tirely optional as regards their amount, ani the 
time at which they may be made. A pore may pe 
in as mach, or ds Nittle, (not less than @5,) an aa 
often, or as seldom as he may find convenient, a 
there is no “er on him whatever to continue 
his payments. Further, the whole sums paid in 
are always at the command of the person sured 
during his life time, and may be af any time with 
drawn by him in whole or ia So that, on 
plan of this Company, there is created at one & 
the same time, an Insurance payadle at death, é 
fund available in sickness, and a provision for old 
age.—(See Company’s pamphlets.) - . 

In the Sarery Deraarurrr, Money is re- 
ceived patty. Also, SaruvapAy Evenines on dey 
posit, in Jarge or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rouR PER CENT. 


DIRECTORS. 
. Stephen B. Crawford, Pau) B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W.Thompson,| Lawrence Johneon, 


Benjamin W. Tingley, 
Jacob L. Flotance, ames Devereax, 
William M. Godwin, ‘John L. Liaton. 
SterHen R. Crawrorp, President. 

W. Tuompson, Vice-President: 
Cuar_es G. Imtay, Sec'y end Treasurer. 
Acruary—Pliny Fisk. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERA, 

Paul B. Goddard, M.D., William Pepper, M.D. 
In attendance at the Office of the Company,’ from 
ARLEs R. wrs Genera! Agent for Pennsyl- 
yania and the South and West. jan one 


ENEW AND GOOD BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 
A a Guiding Star, or the Bible God’s Me 
sage; designed to Illustrate the Second! and Thi 
Questions of the Westminster Catechism; by ia 


George McHenry, 


— Hopkins, author of *‘ The Pastor’s D 

er.”? 

Just published and for sale at ee 

No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphis. 

N. B.—A large and choice Golleetion of books 

suitable for Sunday School Libraries always oa 
hand. june 28—3t 


ITUATIONS WANTED.— Two Ladies, one 
well qualified to teach Music, French, Latin, 
and Drawing, the other a proficient in the English 
Branches, are desirous obtaining situations as 
Teachers in a Seminary. Address C. 8. A., 
Dale Post Office, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
june 28—6¢t* 


NEW ERA FOR WOODWORTH’S YOUTH’S 
CABINET !—Great Reduction of Postage !— 
From and _after the lst day of July, 1851, the Post- 
age on Woepwortn’s Yousn’s for any 
distance within 500 miles, (when paid quarterly, in 
advanoe;) is only 12 cents annum—it being a re- 
duction of 30 tents! Now is the time to subscribe, 
and now is the time for Agents. The July Number, 
now ready for Agents, and others desiring speci- 
mens, commences a new series, and is a most splen> 
did number in ever *¢ The Cabinet is un. 
qualifiedly the best Youth’s Magazine in America,’ 
—Bratt Democrat; Money may be sént b: 
mail, at the Publisher’sirisk. Price $1 year; 
for 4 copies; $5 for 7 copies. 
Bound Volumes.—Five volumes are now 
and neatly bound, in sheep and muélin. Price €1. 
_ Postage Free/—In order to give our friends re- 
siding at a distance an opperinnity of possessing 
this invaluable Libtary, the Publisher makes this 
liberal proposition :—To send one or more volumes, 
postage free, to those who remit $4.25 for each 
mone The whole set will be sent for $6, post- 


( Agents Wanted.—To travél in different parts of 
the Union to solicit subscribers, and to dispose 

the bound volumes. A liberal commission will be 
given to those who apply soon, with. good refer- 


ences. 

Postmasters; Ci » Editors, and Sched 
Teachers are invited to. obtain ‘subscribers. They 
will be allowed 26 per cent. on all new subscrip- 
tions, when the full price is paid. agi 

i* 4 D. A, 00 ORTH, Publisher, 
_ june 28—3t 118 Nassau street, New York. | 


[\HE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NE YORKN Accumuta- 
$1,200,000— No. 45° Walt 
Trustees.—J B. Collins, William J. Hywl 
R. H. McCurdy, Frederick 8. Winston, C. 
ber, John P. Yelverton, Theodore Sedgwick, St 
B. Collins, John ‘H. Swift, John Wadsworth, Sam- 
ue] M. Cornell, Gouverneur M. Wilkins, John V. 
L. Pruyn, George R. Clark, Charles Ely, John 
Cruger, Abraham Bininger, Alfred Pell, Moses 
Grinnell, Alfred Edwards, Williem Betts, Soseph 
Blunt, Isiac G. Peatson, Henry’ Wells, ‘William 
Moore, Charles King, Jonathan Miller, 
stock, Robert James Chambera,. Joseph 
Tuckerman, John M. Stuart, William J. Banker, 
Nathaniel Hayden, Francis 8. Lathrop, Janies 
‘Wadsworth. 


| BATT, Secretary. HARLES’ Actuary. 
Minturn Post, M.D. Medical Braminse. whe 
tends the Office daily from 11 to 124 o'clock. 

J. C. Gosuz, M. D. Medical Examiner, Newark, 
New Jersey. nov 23—ly 


T. LOUIS BOOKSTORE.—KEITH & WOODS, 
BooxsELiERs and Stationers, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri—Keep constantly on hand a general assott- 
ment.of THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, embracing the Carters’? Pablications apd 
the Publications of the Presbyterian Board, at. the 
catalogue Bene of each house: also, all the new 
‘and valuable publications as they are issued 
the press. 
In addition to the above they always have 


general assortment of School Books and Stationery, 
-which they will sel] WHOLESALE and ‘RETAIL 
at the very lowest prices. Bibles and Testamients, 
= —?t and in every style of rare and elegant 
ndings. 
Also, a genera] assortment of the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Publications. june l 


Now 


Fe 


ESTNUT HILL ACADEMY.—This Boardi 
School for Boys opened on Wednesday, 
7th. For Circulars apply st this Office. 
Rev. R. 


and J. T. OWEN, 
may 10—tf Principats. 


AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND ty 
DEALER—91 South Eighth street, below W 

nut, Philadelphia:—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black Teas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fife 
Coffees ; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and, Ceyeane 
Syrupe ; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, 

iscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse 
Olives by the quatt. The best brands of 
Flour always on hand. Dutch, and Imi- 


seed Groceries for Family use. Goods packed 
elivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rai 
toad depots. jaly 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL.—The Subacriber 
: intends to open a School for Boys on the Ap? 
of July ‘next, in Alamance county, 13 miles west o 
Hillsborough, aad 20 miles north-west ‘of Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, et oe? 
The design is to have a School, in which bays 
may be thoroughly prepared for College or for Busi- 
ness, in a situation remote from temptations to idle- 
ness or viee. The number of acholars will be 
limited to thirty, who will board in families ae 
immediate vicinity of the Academy, two in 4 ro 
He will be assisted by R. W, Wilson, A.B. =“ 
_ Ternms—$75 per Session, in advance, for Board, 
Tuition, Room, Bed and Bedding, Fuel, and Wash- 


Circulars, containing further information, can be 
obtained on application to Rev. A. Wilson, D.D., 
at Burnt Shop, Alamance county, North Carolina. 

ALEX, W 


june 21—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY A 
No, 144 Chestnut Street, South side, 


No. $86 Broadway, New York; 
BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 


tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of | 


~ 


ap they die in the cask. It is a common former patrons and the public rene 
2 Reed, of | Though the fig‘tree hot blossom, for three successive years, to drain it 
te Pouneylvenis. thoroughly, and to sow maize or oats 
phic, 1851, ‘Royal’, Pp: for a8, many seasons as the earth has 
a of 5 fame. of England’s superior article. 
Orderé vent to either of the following Offices, of 
shatcare too often separated, cultivatec 
q poetical career assailed with merciless rid)- _ANNUITY,, AND TRUST; COMPANY. — 
q sue Policies upon the Dé Principle, with the 
security of Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
4 _ nation offers to Policy holders double the 
accurity, without disturbing their right toa full 
| 
| 
| 
4 | | ‘ 
| 2 
3 
4 | | 
| 
| : 
¢: 
| 
| 
4 
| 
g 
ay 
© 
ng. 
| 
| TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, peyable in : 
. | six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 3 
: | in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 4 
| | ‘No subscription received for a less term'than ote 
4 aC Boot, a igi hs naa- “pohic From that time ‘the ‘situation tice to the contrary, F 
substance... The. particles. which | of ald .at St. Johns became even paper, 
‘ : in be family saing. Mrs. Artigld ‘was | of the Proprietor, . 
’ ‘treated with-great kindness, but -he.was " Rates of Advertising —Por'18 ‘ines, fret 
Hoth shunned sid ‘despised. She was | tion, 76 cents; each repetition ‘of do.'60 tents. “Por <a 
= | | tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements an 
«f 


